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THIS ALSO VANITY? 
BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


SPIED two drops on a clover stem, 
Pale jewels loosely strung ; 
The sun-god twinkled over them, 
Twin splieres of flame they hung, 
And all the zeal of ardent day 
* Was focused in each globule gray. 


An errant breeze the clover shook— 
Each trembled toward its brother ; 
Or ever I had time to look 
One slid into the other, 
And lo! a single spark of dew 
Where side by side had glimmered two. 


I watched the traitorous, thirsty sun, 
Sucking the cordial up, 
Till all its essence was undone, 
Till drained its crystal cup, 
And wind and cloud and blazing sky, 
Knew better where it was than I. 


So have I seen chance comrades—say— 
Atomies on a random spray, 
Idling tho dewy hours away 
Some careless morning ; 
A solemn shaft of rosy frame— 
Unfelt its sign, unfeared its name— 
Quick destiny, to each it came— 
Without a warning. 


The sun of love, it smote them through ; 
The wind of love, it blew, it blew ; 
They shyly guessed—they surely knew 
What fate was doing ; 
No charm could will their lives apart, 
Could sunder glowing heart from heart, 
Or chain the restless counterpart 
Its mate pursuing. 


And yet—what if—tormenting fear! 

Day were so bright and carth so dear, 

Breath were so sweet and skies so clear, 
Only to snare them ? 

Grudging Eternity, go by. 

These want to live—they would not die. 

More life—for that they pant, they cry— 
Good Death, oh, spare them ! 
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HUGH VERITY. 
BY G. P. LATHROP. 


T’s not Nellie Applethwaite at all, John, that 
he’s in love with,” said Mrs. Vedditoes to her 
son. She was sitting in her dry and wholesome kitchen 
that summer afternoon, with her earnest brown face, 
and its one good honest mole on the left cheek, bent 
above a spider filled with apples destined to be flayed 
and baked. The tin dish shone so that the red-streaked 
fruit was positively reflected in the sides. 

Aud in fact it was not Nellie Applethwaite Hugh 
Verity loved. She always seemed to him too experi- 
enced. To John Vedditoes, who had been his playmate 
from boyhood, and was now his closest companion, 
perhaps, he had often said: ‘‘I ll tell you—Nellie looks 
as if she were a little old woman already, with her red 
hair and her wise ways, and those eyelashes so white 
you ’d think-they had turned gray.” John never re- 
monstrated; but also he never joined in this deprecia- 
tion. One day, however, he made answer: 

“You have a queer way of talking about her, 
Hugh.” 

“Sister!” cried Hugh, “you have a queer way of 
taking it; that ’s all.” 

“At any rate, I’m tired of it,” said John. 

And after that there was an unpleasant shade of re- 
serve between them, and they seldom spoke of Nellie 
together, 

“What does he write to her for, then, when he ’s at 
Wintertown Academy?’ asked John, attempting to 
refute his mother’s statement. 

“ Because he ’s her friend, I suppose,’ said Mrs. Ved- 
ditoes, 

“Hm—well!” muttered John, taking out his jack- 
knife, and letting it drop, point downwards, on the 
bare pine table, in which it inflicted a gash that made 
him repent. His mother ignored the injury. 

“People can be friends, and even write, without 
med being lovers,” the widow went on, with a half- 
ig 

“But she’s proud of his letters. She goes and shows 
em around to her girl-friends—leastways, parts of 
‘em. She says they ’ve got noble sentiments. But, for 








OTe u’t 1ike Hugh half so well, since he got. 


into this way of “writing letters, and quoting poetry, 
and all that.” 

There was a pause. Then the widow: “ Speaking of 
Nellie reminds me, John, I wish you would go and 
borrow a pint of milk from Mrs. Applethwaite.” 

John caught up a pail. It occurred to him that he 
had been a little morose in this talk with his mother. 
He drew near her at once, and kissed her face as it bent 
above the well-peeled apples and ruddy rings of par- 
ings. This was rather unusual in him. Then he went 
off, gayly, whistling. The widow rose with a smile, 
and, setting her pan on the table, her eye fell again on 
the dent in the wood from John’s knife. That was, at 
least, better than if she were to discover a wound in 
his heart. 

The young fellow was absent some time on his er- 
rand. In truth, he had encountered Nellie at her 
mother’s, and talked with her for a half-hour without 
once thinking of the milk. His visit was not marred 
by the presence of Verity. 

Hugh, in fact, was walking in quite another direc- 
tion. ‘‘ What if she should be at the window?” he said 
to himself, as he advanced along a street quite on the 
edge of Crab Orchard village, toward a somewhat am- 
bitious house that stood at a little distance. All at 
once, as he looked at the house, his blood grew warmer, 
and he felt as if he were enfolded in a hot, confusing 
mist. Yes; he was sure of it now. Minty would be 
there at the window, and he should have to pass by in 
plain sight. It was bewildering, and he hesitated. 
But, after all, he had come entirely out of his way 
with the very purpose of passing the house; so he 
picked up courage, and continued. Now he could see 
the bow-window projecting toward the quiet, sunny 
street. A sudden blur came over it, though, and he 
cast his eyes down; but not before he had seen that 
the girl was sitting there—probably sewing—with the 
white tasseled window-shade drawn half way down. 
He kept his eyes down, and went on, still feeling very 
hot and misty. But when he came exactly opposite 
the window, he suddenly looked up, with a faint, un- 
natural smile trembling on his lips, and a light in his 
eyes. Minty was not there; it was only a small hang- 
ing flower-pot, which, relieved by the shaded interior 
gloom, he had mistaken for a face. He had been all 
ready to blush, however, and the color mounted to his 
cheeks, covering him with solitary embarrassment. 
Then he stumbled on, hurriedly homeward. 

But as he passed, a few moments after, down a green 
lane roughened in the middle with a few stiff wheel- 
tracks, he met her. A slender-limbed apple-tree, 
thrusting itself out over the worn gray fence, com- 
pelled him to draw nearer to that side of the lane 
which the young girl pursued. She was walking vig- 
orously through the overpowering sunshine, making 
breezes with her fresh, starched summer dress. For 
an instant Hugh had beheld her, and then his gaze 
fell. But he seemed still to see her roseate face, her 
dark hair and brows, and the light, bright hat perched 
over all. The breezy beating of her dress was loud in 
his ears; he was so close that he thought it would 
touch him; yet he could not raise his face, and they 
passed and parted without a word, without a glance 
of the eyes. 

“T understand your feeling,” said Nellie Apple- 
thwaite to Hugh, the next day, as they were talking 
over the incident; ‘‘and I am glad you made a con- 
fidence of it with me.”’ 

“Oh, Nellie,” responded the boy, “it is wonderful 
how many times you have understood me, and made 
things easier for me, since I found out that I could 
trust you.” 

“Well, you know I’m a queer body, Hugh. I’ve 
always had a sort of experienced way about me; 
though I don’t think I could ever have shared con- 
fidences with any one else as I have with you.”’ 

“But that’s one of my difficulties,” he said; “you 
never do confide in me. It has all been on my side, 
you see.” 

“Oh, wait till I have something to tell!’’ said Nellie. 
Nevertheless, Hugh half suspected that she was keep- 
ing something concealed from him. 

“Tt ’s not fair, Nellie,’ he said. ‘You know the 
whole agreement was, that each should tell the other 
everything.” 

“Hugh, you do n’t believe me!” cried Nell. 

Hugh thought there was something in her quiet 
blue-gray eyes strangely like the breakable rain-clouds 
of an August storm; and he paused in the act of re- 
torting. 








“T must go and help mother now, really,’ said Nellie, 
almost tenderly, as if she regretted the injured look of 
the moment before. 

Hugh’s next encounter with Minty was quite a dif- 
ferent thing, when it occurred, an evening or two 
afterward, at a strawberry festival in the new Presby- 
terian church. 

“Well, Mr. Verity, you cut me dead the other day!” 
she said. ‘‘I’ve a great mind not to speak to you.”’ 

Nevertheless, Hugh was deeply moved by the inter- 
view. The church was hung with festal green; the 
village band was playing at one end, where it was 
hoped hereafter that an organ would be reared, the 
seeds of which lay as yet in the evening’s strawberries. 
The clustered candle-lights shone warm and soft; and 
to Verity Minty seemed inexplicably throned in the 
center of itall. But in the midst of his talk with her, 
Nell Applethwaite beckoned imperatively to him. 
Minty was at the festival in the capacity of a floral 
addition; for her father had wealth, and, along with 
her romantic name, had been able to confer upon her 
the means for unusual personal display. But Nellie, 
aproned and demure, stood busied in the penetrailia of 
the fair. It passed through Hugh’s mind dimly, as he 
went from one to the other, that it was rather strange 
he should be so strongly attracted at once by two girls 
who differed so decidedly between themselves. He 
had never thought of it before. 

Nellie wanted him to run to her house for something 
she had forgotten, but which was important to the 
success of a particular feature in the entertainment. 
Hugh was glad to render a service to his friend and 
confidante; but he was also undeniably dismayed at 
having to leave Araminta. So that he walked but 
slowly toward the exit. Meantime, John Vedditoes, 
happening to pass Nellie as she explained her desire to 
Hugh, had instantly departed to fulfill it. When Hugh 
reached the house, therefore, John was issuing from 
the door, with the bundle in his hand. 

‘** What have you got there, John?” asked Hugh. 

“Never mind,” said John, attempting to duck and 
pass by him. 

“You heard her telling me!” cried Verity, suddenly 
angry. ~ 

“Well, then, it’s all right, is n’t it?” asked John, in 
great glee. And he rushed precipitately by him. 

“John!” cried Hugh, in a smothered voice. He 
could scarcely refrain from striking at his friend. 

But John had darted away under the elms, into the 
night, and was not to be touched nor seen. Hugh fol- 
lowed him, atarun. Then he stopped, and continued 
again more slowly. ‘‘ After all, what difference does 
it make?” he said to himself, ‘* Now I shall go back 
to Minty.” 

Before he reached the church, however, he encoun- 
tered John, who had given the bundle to Nellie and 
returned to meet Hugh. 

‘Did you give it to her?’ asked the latter. 

“Of course,” answered John. ‘ And, what ’s more, 
Hugh, I came back to speak to you about something.” 
He was out of breath, and panting. “I have as good 
a right to do a thing for Nellie as you have. You 
think, because you write letters to her, when you ’re 
away— But I’ll just tell you that you ’d better not 
write any more. I don’t like it.” 

“What do I care whether you like it or not?” Hugh 
answered. 

“You ‘ll be sorry one of these days,’ said Vedditoes, 
and he turned around to go on. 

“T’ll write to her whenever I please,’’ said Hugh, 
defiantly. 

John turned suddenly again. His hand was clinched 
as he did so; but he relaxed his fingers, and spoke ap- 
pealingly. 

‘* Hugh,” said he, ‘‘ you have very little idea of what 
I have suffered. I love Nell Applethwaite with all my 
heart. But I have a terrible power of passion, when 
it is roused. You have got nearer to her than me, 
somehow; and yet you do n’t love herasIdo. But it 
makes me jealous, Hugh, and you ’d better keep from 
between us. That’s all!” His fingers twitched again 
as he finished, but only slightly. 

Hugh, while he spoke, had been inclined to say to 
John frankly that only friendship existed between 
himself and Nell, and so to make up the breach im- 
pending between them. But then, there were the let- 
ters! The compact between Nellie and himself had 
been a secret oue, to the effect that each should regard 
the other as a repository for all confidences of the 
heart and the unfolding intellect and emotions. He 
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could not betray this to John—to him least of all, in- 
deed; for Vedditoes would then at once assail him to 
make some revelation encouraging to his own cause. 
Besides, John was older than Hugh; and it was doubt- 
ful whether he could have tolerated the relation which 
must at once arise between them were Hugh to make 
the disclosure. Before John had ended his utterance, 
therefore, with that final warning, Hugh’s mental at- 
titude had undergone a change again. 

“Keep from between you!” he cried out, scornfully. 
“You are acting like a fool, John.” 

Once more they parted in hostility. Hugh did not 
speak to Nellie again that night; and yet he was hard- 
ly happy with Minty. -He saw that Nellie, instead of 
remarking his absence from her neighborhood, grew 
more attractive than usual as the evening advanced ; 
and that Vedditoes hung about near her enjoying her 
brightness. Once only did Nellie attempt to speak 
with Hugh. It was when they were all separating, 
late in the night. She came up hurriedly to him, look- 
ing very earnest, but with a smile which he thought 
teo confident and too unsympathizing. He had never 
been angry with her before; but now he grew indig- 
nant suddenly, and turned away from her abruptly. 
Somewhat to his mortification, she made no further 
effort. But he walked home with Minty. 

This was in the time of civil war. And it was only 
on the second day after this, that the Government 
made a call for seventy thousand men, or more, per- 
haps, to aid in ending the Southern rebellion. Young 
men, scarcely more than boys; sons, both of the wid- 
owed and the still wedded; and other men, on whom 
depended many women—all began uow to feel that 
they, too, must go to battle. Hugh and John alike de- 
termined to enlist. It was a very sudden thing; but 
the mothers only paled aud hardened a little, and 
braced their being, as it were, more firmly for the 
shock. And so, what seemed unbearable a short few 
days before became an experience that seemed always 
to have been expected. Much hidden sweetness, too, 
there may have been wrung out in those dark hours 
from hearts not yet so bitter but that pain could draw 
something more than tears from them. When the 
‘time came for his departure, Hugh went to say good- 
by to Nellie. 

“And must I never write to you, then?’ he asked, 
after they had been speaking of whut had happened 
on the night of the festival. 

“No, Hugh, I think not. It will be hard for us 
both; God knows it will be hard enough for me!”’ and 
Nellie tightened her.grasp of the old wooden mantel- 
piece, upon which her hand had been resting, and 
looked heavily and vacantly out of the window. Then 
she instantly went on: ‘But you see it is better all 
around that you should not. There ought to be nuth- 
ing wrong between you and John, now that you— 
both—are going to the war. Be friends with him, for 
my sake. No one knows what may ’’— E 

She stopped. She had been growing paler and paler; 
and Hugh had never seen her so white before. It was 
strange how calm he felt, himself. The thought of not 
writing to ber made him sad, but not angry. He 
seemed to have grown into manhood and strength 
within a few days, and, without knowing precisely 
how it was, he saw that Nellie must be right. 

“Yes, Isee,” hesaid. ‘I am sorry; but, Nellie, let 
me ask you one thing, do you really ’— 

There he ceased, for he saw that she was suffering. 
Then something of bitterness entered his heart. 

“Oh, I see, now,’’ he wert on, ‘I see why you have 
never made any confidences. You love him, Nellie.” 

“No, no, Hugh! You might have spared me that,” 
she cried, suddenly stretching toward him the hand by 
which she had supported herself. 

“Forgive me, Nellie,” hesaid. And yet he could not 
understand her mood. He moved toward the door. 
As he did so, Nellie’s arm fell by her side. 

“ Let us say good-by now, Nellie,’’ he said, approach- 
ing her again. ‘ You will let me kiss you?” 
She set her lips tenderly against his forehead, and, 
when he drew away again, it seemed to him that her 
eyes had in them a look like that of his mother’s. 
When he parted from his mother, however, he forgot 
all about Nellie’s eyes. 
Hugh was resolved not to go to the war without 
asking Minty to be his wife should he ever return. 

Minty was talking to her mother about him only the 

day before he came to bid her farewell. 

“‘If he would only learn a little more manners,” she 
said, in a not ungenerous tone. 
‘““Well, Minty, you know we cannot expect such 
manners here as the young men have at Winter- 
town. I’msure I do n’t see what your father brought 

us here for. It will be the ruin of your future. I 

wanted him to let us stay at Wintertown, and him to 

come over here only to superintend the works. But 
no”’— 

“And only think, mother, he will eat on the main 
street! Oh, dear, why is n’t he a litttle better!” 

“You must n’t be unreasonable, child,” said her 
mother. ‘There ’s Mr. Tramwell eats on the street, 
and he is one of the politest men I know—for a tele- 
graph man. I like Hugh Verity, Minty; there’s some- 
thing honest about him.”’ 

And even Minty looked less dissatisfied after her 
mother had spoken. 

“There ’s some men come out so much finer, Minty, 
after they ‘re married. I don’t know,—it’s like ben- 
zole sometimes, and takes the bad spots off of ’em. 


hurt. 


“@h, mother, do n’t!” cried Minty. 
“Why not? you was complainin’.” 
““Why can ’t you understand?” cried Minty, feeling 


She thought about Hugh a great deal before he 
came. And when he actully had come, she was bright 
with welcome. Her heart fluttered within her at the 
thought of what he was going to face. . 

“T shall think of you a great many times,’’ she said. 
“ And pray for me, too, I hope,’’ he responded. 
“Oh, Minty!” he went on, quickly, taking her hand 
into his; ‘‘I should be so much braver—a great deal 
braver—if I could think ”*— 
She drew her hand away. 
brave,”’ she said, reproachfully. 
then ?”’ 

* Minty, you do n’t see what I mean,” he returned, 
much troubled. “If you—Oh, I loved you so, Minty, 
I wanted to”— 

But she buried her face in her hands and began to 
cry. “How could you!” she brokenhly exclaimed, 
through her sobs. She was hurt, and partly because it 
did not seem like a real proposal of marriage. 

“Tt ’s more than I can bear!” she cried out. “I 
do n’t want you to go to the war; it’sterrible! And, 
then, who knows that you would ever come back? 
And you want me to promise and be heart-broken!”’ 
‘No, do n’t promise,’’ he said, quitting his place and 
dropping on one knee beside her. ‘ Only tell me you 
love me. Let me have a hope, Minty.” 

Her eyes were dried and she looked upon him. He 
was surprised at the change, for she shone as bright 
and fresh as a carnation-pink washed newly in a sun- 
shower. 

“ And what if I did n’t love you enough to say it?’ 
she asked him, almost archly. 

He looked upon her in silence and with a mournful 
longing in his eyes. She had broken into a laugh. 

*“ You are silly, Hugh!” she exclaimed. 

But as he continued to look she was touched, and her 
laugh subsided. ‘Oh, go away!’ she cried, avoiding 
his glance. ‘‘Go, go! You will drive me wild with it 


all!”? 
(To be concluded.) 


“T thought you were 
“Why do you go, 








THE NEEDS OF PROTESTANTISM. 


EXT to the necessity of a union of its scatter- 
ed forces, a concentration of its divided en- 
ergies—which is too obvious to need enlargement, 
although it is important enough to be placed in the 
front rank—may be mentioned a change in the policy 
of the Protestant churches with reference to the poor 
and middling classes. It is true that the sacramental 
collection is almost always devoted to the indigent 
members, but, so few of this class are to be found in 
the majority of our churches, that the Deacons must 
be, sometimes, at a loss what to do with the funds en- 
trusted to their keeping for this purpose. We concede, 
also, that nearly every Protestant church in our large 
cities supports one or two mission chapels, where the 
gospel is preached to the poor. 
But, the question may well be asked, Is such a sep- 
aration of classes according to the teachings of that 
Word by whose precepts we all profess to be governed ? 
“The rich and the poor meet together, the Lord is the 
maker of them all.” The application of such words 
as these to the practice of our modern churches sounds 
like the most powerful sarcasm. 
It is, indeed, natural if not inevitable that those who 
build expensive houses of worship should prefer to 
have them filled with rich hearers who can materially 
aid in the work of liquidating the large debt and de- 
fraying the heavy running expenses of the church. 
But, this spirit of social caste, if allowed to enter the 
sacred precincts of the sanctuary, will work tenfold 
more injury there than it can do in the world. 
If . man or woman dressed in the garments of pov- 
erty, yet neatly and cleanly, is regarded with sneering 
and contemptuous glances by those who are more ele- 
gantly attired, and is directed by the usher to one of the 
poorest seats in the church, who can blame such persons 
for feeling like intruders in such a place? 
Nay, who can wonder that by one or two experien- 
ces like this, (unless they happen to be good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ, willing to endure hardness), their dis- 
positions should become soured against a religion 
whicb bears such fruits? 
Such an effect, while not excusable, would be very 
natural. 
The sin of despising the poor, as the Apostle James 
so graphically describes it in the second chapter of his 
Epistle, is not chargeable on the Roman Catholics. 
They set us an example in this, as well as some other 
particulars of church life, which we might well imi- 
tate. Fas est etiam ab hoste doceri. 
There is another point growing out of this—viz., the 
duty of church attendance. And it is a duty which 
sits but lightly on the consciences of the average mem- 
bership of our churches. The most trivial reasons will 
keep Protestants away from the sanctuary, but not so 
with our Roman Catholic friends. (Though I have 
used the Latin phrase above, I prefer to regard them 
as friends ; we may hate the errors of their system, yet 
“entreat them as brethren.) They “stick” to their 
church through thick and thin, allowing no blasts of 
winter or heats of summer to detain them from mass. 
And they are in their places of worship on Sabbath 
mornings long before many Protestant Christians have 


ae 
it seems almost a hardship to be in one’s place at the 
beginning of service when the hour is so unseasonably 
early as half-past ten! 

The luxury of the age has made the church effemi- 
nate; increasing wealth has enervated the professed 
disciples of Him who, when on earth, had not where to: 
lay His head. The idea of worshiping God has become 
a@ subordinate consideration in connection with the 
public exercises of the Lord’s day. 

Many go to church to hang upon the lips of their 
favorite preacher, to meet their friends, to exhibit 
their fine clothes, or to hear the music of the operatic. 
choir. 

Not until our people return to the original purpose 
of divine service can they be made to see the impor- 
tance of unswerving fidelity in the performance of this 
duty. Not until they crowd their sanctuaries with 
multitudes of true worshipers, who have come to meet. 
God and commune with him, will our Protestant 
Christians produce upon the outside world the im- 
pression that their religion is as great a power in their 
lives as the Roman Catholic faith is in the lives of its: 
adherents. 

Again: take the Bible, called by the Apostle the: 
“Sword of the Spirit.’? This is the Christian’s chief 
weapon in his warfare against sin and error. Now, a 


4 Weapon is of no availif the soldier has not learned how 


to handle it. 
The fact, then, seems to be, as set forth so clearly by 

Dr. Thomson in his able paper read at the recent Y.. 

M. C. A. Convention, that, while our Bible Societies: 

are sending out copies of the Word of God by the mil-- 
lion every year, comparatively few Christians are 

sufficiently acquainted with the Scriptures to be able 

to make any efficient use of this Sword of the Spirit in 

the fight they are called to wage against their enemies. 

This being so, is it strange that the army of the Lord 

has not thus far won greater victories over the hosts of 

Satan? 

Finally, there is the use of the church’s wealth. How 

far do we Protestants imitate the Romanists in this 

particular? Alas! (with some honorable exceptions) 

it is the oft-told tale. Christians spending thousands 

for self and devoting pennies to the Lord; paying con- 

scientiously the debts they owe to man, but neglecting” 
those they owe to God; rolling in wealth like Dives, 

and leaving the poor Lazarus at their door to suffer for 

the very necessaries of life. So long as the treasuries 

of our church-boards are but half filled-—-so long as we 

suffer the operations of our benevolent societies to be 

crippled by lack of funds, and compel their secretaries 

to call frantically and periodically upon the churches 

for help to save them from embarrassing indebtedness 

—so long we may expect that the kingdem of God will 

advance but slowly; so long may we calculate that the 
Church of Rome, which never has to beg for money, 

will, with its five millions against our twenty millions 

of followers, keep abreast of us, if it does not succeed, 

according to Father Hecker’s prediction, in conquering 
this land for the Pope. 

Iam no alarmist. I believe with the most sanguine 

in the ultimate triumph of truth and righteousness in 

the world; but who can tell through what a wilderness 

of trial, through what a Red Sea of conflict, God may 

yet call His church to pass before it shall be purged of 
its worldliness and pride, its strifes and divisions, and 
be made that “glorious Church not having spot: 
nor wrinkle nor any such thing’’? G. H.G. 








HISTORY OF OPINIONS 
ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION. 
BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 
NO. 12. 
THE CONTEMPORARIES OF CHRIST. 
HRIST is the great central luminary of his- 
tory. Werejoice in proportion as we are able 
to see all events in his light. As to future retribution, 
as we have seen, there had been great mental activity 
before his day, and various and decided opinions had 
been formed and widely promulgated. Let’ us now 
endeavor to conceive who they were with whom our 
Saviour would come in contact, and what forms’of be- 
lief he would encounter. 
JEWISH CENTRES. 
The Jews of his age had three main centres of pop- 
ulation and development, Babylon, Alexandria, and 
Jerusalem. The Jews of Babylon, as we have seen, 
were more exposed to Persian and Oriental influences. 
Those of Alexandria were more under the influence of 
Greek philosophy. Those of Palestine were more con- 
servative of the original and unaltered institutions of 
Moses. And yet, at the great yearly festivals at Jeru- 
salem, leading Jews from all these centres were assem- 
bled from year to year, and Christ must have met 
them there. He may have met even Philo in this way- 
John also telis-us that on a certain occasion some 
Greeks, proselytes no doubt, came to worship at the 
feast of the Passover, and desired to see Jesus.—Jobn 
12-20. Probably this was not a rare event. In these 
great gatherings there would be scribes, or expound-- 
ers of the law (called sometimes lawyers), as well as 
priests, Pharisees, and Sadducees. Probably he met 
also Essenes, though of them nothing is said in the New 
Testament. Besides these he would meet with Roman 
magistrates and soldiers, and finally, and more than: 
all, he would come in contact with the common pe0- 











Now, there ’s your father ””— 
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risen from bed. To our self-indulgent style of piety 


ple. And in these great convocations there would be- 
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! 
those who had read whatever works had been written 
or published on the great theme of retribution—works 
called by us apocryphal or apocalyptic. What forms 
_-of belief then did he meet? 
TESTIMONY OF THE EVANGELISTS. 


» ‘Looking at the Evangelists, we at once discover one 
tfact. Christ stood in the midst of a very great, 
keenly-contested, and wide-spread controversy. On 
one side were the Sadducees, denying future life and 
‘all its retributions as entirely unknown to the law of 
Moses. On the other side stood the Pharisees, teaching 
-with.emphasis the resurrection, and a future life and 
its retributions. In this great controversy he sided 
with the Pharisees. So much we gather clearly from 
‘the Evangelists. But what in their view were these 
retributions? On this point the New Testament gives 
-usno definite information whatever. It is not even 
expressly said that the Pharisees taught that the re- 
iwards of the good would be eternal life, though it may 
be reasonably supposed that they did. h less does 
it inform us whether, with Philo, they held to the an- 
nihilation of the wicked, or, with the book of Enoch, to 
itheir endless ishment. Nor is it intimated that 
they held to th€ doctrine of universal restoration. In- 
ideed it is not probable that as Jews, full of conceit of 
their own peculiar prerogatives, they even adopted an 
)idea so enlarged and liberal as the salvation of univer- 
sal humanity, and their exaltation as sons of God, 
though it might have been suggested in Persia. 
| If we had a work on the questions involved in the 
1: great controversy of the day by a Sadducee ora Phar- 
isee then living, with what interest should we scruti- 
)nizeit. Especially would it be interesting to hear from 
ia Sadducee the reasons of their belief, or rather unbe- 
lief. But no one arose to represent or defend them to 
\ the ages. All that we know of them comes from their 
}opponents. 
} Of the Pharisees this is not true. There are at least 
}two Pharisees, contemporaries of Christ, who have 
;spoken of them, and these are both distinguished men. 
}One is the Apostle Paul and the other is Josephus. 
TESTIMONY OF PAUL. 


» But the testimony of Paul in one case is indirect and 
bears only on the fact that the Pharisees held to the 
| resurrection. Lukeinforms us that, on his trial befere 
the Sanhedrim in Jerusalem, Paul, perceiving that one 
part were Sadducees and the other Pharisees, made a 
}diversion of the Pharisees in his own favor, by declar- 
‘ing his faith in the resurrection to be the point on 
} which he was called in question. On this Luke says 
“the multitude was divided. For the Sadducees say 
‘that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit; 
| but the Pharisees confess both.—Acts 22: 6, 7. 

» ‘But after this, on his trial before Felix at Cesarea, he 
vdistinetly declares, ‘‘I have hope towards God which 
;they also allow, that there shall be a resurrection of 
| the dead, both of the just and unjust.’’—Acts 24: 15. 

+ But Paul nowhere states what were their views of 
the punishment of the wicked, or of the rewards of the 
righteous. 





BELIEF OF THE MASSES, 


‘ That the doctrine of the Pharisees, on the subject 
“of the resurrection, was believed by the masses, there is 
no reason to doubt. It is clearly indicated by the re- 
ply of Martha to Jesus, when he said to her with refer- 
ence to the time then present, ‘‘ Thy brother shall rise 
again.” She said unto him, “I know that he shall rise 
_ again in the resurrection at the last day.””—John 11: 24. 


* TESTIMONY OF JOSEPHUS. 


+ From Paul let us now turn to the other Pharisee, 
| Josephus, and question him. At first sight it seems as 
if we should thus obtata full satisfaction, for in each of 
:his great works he professes to give a careful account 
-of the doctrines of the Pharisees, as well as of the Sad- 
;ducees and Essenes. 
' But though he was a priest as well as a Pharisee, he 
‘perplexes rather than enlightens us by his disagree- 
‘ment with the testimony of Paul, and of the Evangel- 
ists, as to the resurrection. 
HE SEEMS TO TEACH TRANSMIGRATION. 


His language teaches rather the transmigration of 
!souls—not into animals, but into new human bodies— 
, than the true doctrine of the resurrection. It is sug- 
_ gested that he uses words ambiguously, so that the 
| Greeks, who held to transmigration and not resurrec- 
* tion, might put their sense on his words, and, at the 
Same time, believers in the resurrection might inter- 
' pret them in their own sense. This may be the truth, 
and, if so, Josephus simply acted on the slippery prin- 
; ciple of compromise, which even Christian councils 
i have not hesitated to follow. But the force of his 
| language predominates on the side of transmigration. 
‘Take the statement in his speech at Jotapata to deter 
“his companions from suicide in a great extremity. He 
‘says to them, “Do you not know, that those who de- 
part out of this life according to the law of nature, 
-and pay that debt when he that lent life is pleased to 
‘require it back, again enjoy eternal fame? That their 
‘souls are pure and obedient, and obtain a most holy 
.place in heaven, from whence, in the revolution of ages, 
they are again sent into pure bodies, while the souls 
-of those whose hands have acted madly against them- 
selves are received into the darkest place in Hades?”’ 
‘It deserves notice here that he is speaking to Jews and 
not to Greeks, and, unless in reporting his speech for 
‘the Greeks he modified his address to his comrades, it 
-is Clear that he set forth to them the doctrine of trans- 
‘migration, and not of resurrection.—Jewish War, 3, 8, 5. 





Again in 2, 8, 14, he says of the Pharisees, ‘They say 
that all souls are immortal, but that the souls of good 
men only are removed into other bodies, and that the 
souls of bad men are subject to eternal punishment.” 
Here the resurrection of the unjust is expressly de- 
nied, and that of the just is transformed into a re- 
moval into other bodies, as already stated. In another 
place he states the case thus: ‘‘The wicked shall be 
detained in an everlasting prison, but the righteous 
shall have power to revive and live again.”’—Antiq. 18: 
1:3. This last form of words is nearest to a compro- 
mise of the two systems, for it can be taken so as to 
express either. 
VIEWS OF ALGER AND TWISLETON. 


Different views are taken of these facts. Mr. Alger 
does not hesitate to say that ‘‘ the Greek culture and 
philosophical tincture with which he was imbued led 
him to reject the doctrine of a bodily resurrection; 
and this is probably the reason why he makes no allu- 
sion to that doctrine in his account of the Pharisees.” 
If he wasreporting his own opinions there would bea 
good reason for saying nothing of the resurrection, if 
he did not believe it. But it would not be a good rea- 
son for misrepresenting the main body of the Pharisees, 
who held it. We cannot suppose that the evangelists 
and Paul and our Saviour were mistaken in asserting 
that the Pharisees held the doctrine. E. B. T. Twisle- 
ton, in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, says, ‘The value of 
Josephus’s account of the Pharisees would be much 
greater if he had not accommodated it, more or less, 
to Greek ideas. So that, in order to arrive at the 
exact truth, not only much must be added, but like- 
wise much of what he has written must be retranslated, 
as it were, into Hebrew conceptions.” This implies 
that Josephus, in order to adapt his narration to the 
Greeks, translated the Jewish resurrection into the 
transmigration of souls, and that in order to get at the 
exact truth, we must translate it back again into the 
Jewish doctrine of the resurrection of the body. One 
other view of the case is possible. 

ANOTHER VIEW. 


It may be that among the Pharisees there was, in 
fact, a Grecian party of Alexandrian Jews and their 
sympathizers, who held to the transmigration of the 
soul, and called it a resurrection. It would appear, 
from Luke 9:7-9, 19, that some of the Jews regarded 
Christ as one of the old prophets risen again. Hence 
it would seem that if the spirit of an old prophet was 
born into this world in a new body, it would be called 
by some of the Jews a resurrection from the dead; for 
it is hard to suppose that any of them wereso ignorant 
of the fact that Christ was born in the usual way as to 
suppose that in his case there had been a literal resur- 
rection of the dead body of any eld prophet. If there 
was such a party, Josephus, in dealing with the Greeks, 
in order to avoid their prejudices against the resurrec- 
tion, may have chosen to make these views prominent, 
though perhaps the majority of the Pharisees held to 
the literal resurrection of the body. In this supposi- 
tion there is nothing improbable. The Alexandrian 


Jews thought very freely. We have seen that Philo, 


held to the annihilation of the wicked, though eternal 
misery, according to Josephus, was the prevailing doc- 
trine of the Pharisees. 

Hence an exact agreement among the Pharisees is 
improbable. The doctrine of pre-existence among the 
Greeks was generally associated with the transmigra- 
tion of souls, and there is evidence that the doctrine 
of pre-existence was widely spread among the Jews of 
Alexandria. Of it we have an illustration in the 
Wisdom of Solomon, in which the wise king of Israel is 
introduced as saying of himself, ‘ I was an intelligent 
child, and had a good spirit, yea, rather, being good, I 
came into a body undefiled.’’ This resembles, in no 
small degree, the statement of Josephus to his fellow- 
soldiers that, ‘in the revolution of ages, the good are 
sent into pure bodies.’’ The extent of this belief in 
pre-existence finally became so great that Alger says, 
“The Talmudists generally believed in the pre-exist- 
ence of soulsin heaven.” Indications of this belief in 
pre-existence occur also among the masses in Pales- 
tine, as is indicated by the inquiry of the disciples, 
‘‘ Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, that he 
was born blind?”’ On this supposition we see that Jo- 
sephus may have stated the truth, though not the 
whole truth, in saying that the Pharisees held to the 
transmigration of souls. Of a large number it may 
have been true, though the majority still held to the 
resurrection. 

ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 


But on one point the testimony of Josephus is full 
and explicit, and he is our only witness on that point. 
The Pharisees, as is proved by his testimony already 
given, held to the doctrine of the eternal punishment 
of the wicked. According to them, they were never 
raised from Hades. They never could enter other 
bodies. They were confined in an everlasting prison. 
They were subject to eternal punishment. 

As to the nature of this punishment, Josephus is 
silent. He makes no mention of fire, though this 
means of torment seems to have been naturally sug- 
gested among many nations. 

THE ESSENES. 

The Essenes, the third Jewish sect, are a remarkable 
exception to this fact. Dé&llinger states, concerning 
them, without giving his authority, that “‘ they taught 
(besides an earthly paradise for the good) a country 
beyond the ocean, where the weather was always ge- 





nial; while the wicked dwelt in a cold and gloomy 
place, and there were tormented.” Milton also has 
represented cold as a means of torture in the angelic 
hell, but not to the exclusion of the extreme of heat, 
in alternation. When the time of torture by. cold 
comes, he tells us, “ the air burns frore, and cold per- 
forms the effect of fire.”’ 

So much for the contemporaries of Christ. 
next consider the Christian ages. 


TO A CHILD. 
BY JAMES H. MORSE. 


H, summer beauty, ripened in the meadows, 

Cheeks ruddied like the apple-buds of May, 

Heart sweetened in the coolness of oak-shadows, 
Back bring your best to better our worse day. 


Run, sing, and, bee-like, of the pretty flowers 
Make August honey for the honeyless, 

That they, too mindful of the surly hours, 
May set them smiling with your sunniness. 


Once on the hills we plucked a thorny blossom ; 
It stayed and stung, and left a young heart sore: 
But now a thornless rose rests on your bosom— 
Half yours, half ours to hold forevermore. 


Let it bloom sweetly, child, that its new sweetness 
May overgrow the sharp and naked thorn; 

Heaven-lent, may give an undone day completeness, 
And make a flowerless winter less forlorn. 


Walk in the light, and touch the soul of beauty; 
All hearts take turns to keep this old world new, 
But yesterday 'twas ours, to-day your duty; 
We pass the golden candlestick to you. 


Though we be loth to join the line ancestral, 
To mold the new link with a heart un-old, 

And fondly turn to see these virgins vestal 
Burnish the old lamps with their gayer gold, 


Thanks that our way hath still an upward tending, 
That, though it be but spiral and most fine, 
Though it be hard and seemingly unending, 
It climbs, at last, to where the sweet stars shine. 


We will 

















SPANISH SAVAGISM. 
BY N. 8. DODGE. 


LCOY is celebrated for the cigarette-paper it 
manufactures. A busy town, getting abund- 
ant water-power from the swift-flowing Vinalap6 
which dashes along its stony bed; full of poor peas- 
ants from Zaragoza province, each one of whom by 
constant toil scarcely earns thirty reals a week; a 
place about which the traveler remembers little, save 
the black-flashing eyes and lithe figures of its gipsy- 
girls, and the sun-burnt appearance of its inhabitants. 
This Alcoy has suddenly started like a blazing meteor 
out of its obscurity in the far-off valley of the Segu- 
ras—that delta of palms, and figs, and orange-trees, 
and olives, and purple grapes—into a lurid notoriety 
that is horrible. The mayor, magistrates and gentle- 
men of the city held up,. half naked, upon the bal- 
cony, before the howling mob, the name of each 
called out, and the question, ‘Him, or his head ?”’ put 
to the crowd before the living man or his bleeding 
trunk was hurled from the platform! 

The province of Alicante, like its neighbor Zaragoza, 
is peopled by descendants of the old Iberians, once 
emigrants from the Caucasus. The Goths, and Moors, 
and medizwval Spaniards have mingled their blood 
with that of the aboriginal settlers, until a race has 
been formed of a type which for five hundred years 
has been unique. To the sinewy legs and arms, tawny 
skin, dreamy eyes and fiery features, there is added a 
savagism which is historical. From the eighth century, 
when, to repel an invasion, these Berbers poured out 
of their dens, uttering the war cry Ir renzi, and 
hurled the invaders back like a torrent through the 
mountain defiles, down to Junot’s seige of Zaragoza in 
1808, in which the peasants, maddened with hatred of 
the French, made every house a fortress and continued 
the fight in the streets until two and twenty thous- 
and were slain, they have exhibited always reckless- 
ness of life and a tiger’s love for blood. 

The destruction of the monastery of Poblet must be 
within the memory of many readers. It was the 
Westminster Abbey of Spain, founded in the twelfth 
century. Hither, over moor and mountain, all the 
earlier kings of Arragon were brought to be buried. 
Notin Spain nor in the whole world had it a rival in 
splendor and wealth. Its domain was almost without’ 
bounds; its library was unequalled in Europe; its 
jewelled chalices and gorgeous shrines could not be 
reckoned in value; and the vast produce of its vine- 
yards, brought to the convent presses, became the 
“El Priorato” wine, the best reputed brand in Spain. 
Sixty-six monks formed the sacred circle of its rulers, 


! 


among whom no novice, who failed to prove his pedi- . 


gree untainted by other than Castilian blood for 
eight generations, could find admission. Every monk 
had his rooms, his table, his servants, and his equipage. 
There were hospitals for the sick, schools for the poor, 
asylums for orphans, homes for the destitute, refuges 
for the abandoned. All trades had their shops within 
the immense premises. Learning was cultivated, and 
the first scholars in Spain found at Poblet a hqme. 
Art was encouraged, and the best modern statues and 
paintings in the Royal Gallery at Madrid came from 
the cloisters of the monastery. Medicine, and law, 
and theology had here each its school. In charities 


the great monastery made no respect of persons; on 
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one side was a wing that received and provided for all 
applicants; on the other a palace which welcomed 
sovereigns seeking the cure of their souls. For seven 
hundred years the great convent of Poblet was the 
boast of Spain, its monks greater than abbots, its 
abbots mightier than bishops. Year by year its power 
increased. The sway of its friars was almost absolute 
over Zaragoza. Like autocratic sovereigns, they issued 
their commands, and the surrounding country had 
only to hear and obey. 

When the Don Carlos controversy first came, the 
monks were divided in opinion. More than half were 
Carlists. Dissensions began. The mystic circle broke. 
Tales were teid abroad. Strange stories circulated 
among the wild peasantry of the hills. False, doubt- 
less, as many of them were, exaggerated as all of them 
proved at last to be, it made no difference then. The 
racks and thumb-screws, dungeons and gibbets, were 
to the turbaned Berbers things of reality. The old 
fiendish spirit was aroused. As the avenging torrents 
streamed up the mountain sides and through the port- 
als of the monastery, women and girls mingled with 
husbands and lovers in the fray. Everything gave 
way before them. The monks all escaped. But nothing 
else was spared. Picture, and shrine, and tomb, and 
fresco,—the sepulchral decorations, and wood carvings, 
and delicate traceries, and sculptured saints,—apse, 
and nave, and transept,—sacristy, and stall, and reta- 
ble, and painted windows, and all the treasures of the 
library never to be recovered,—were all destroyed. 
What pick-axes and sledge-hammers could not do was 
done by fire; and the frantic mob, tearing inestimable 
MSS. from their coverings, and divesting patristic 
codices of their golden clasps, poured them, heap upon 
heap, into the flames. 

There is no such melancholy ruin in Europe. There 
is no mellowness that ‘time gives,—no softness of 
gradual decay, ebout destroyed Poblet. Neither ivy 
nor flowers, lichens nor myrtle, ferns nor lentisks, 
cling to its rifted walls or grow in the hollows of its 
gray stones. The fragments of what five and twenty 
years ago was the largest religious house in the world, 
and the second building in size in Europe, lie before 
the visitor in headless cherubs, wingless angels, stem- 
less flowers, and branchless leaves. S:yagism did its 
worst on that day,—worse to walls, «1d courts, and 
cloisters, and fountains, and refecto!ys than could 
have been the shock of the mightiest «jrthquake. It 
is the most utterly ruined of ruins. *ngeance is in- 
scribed on every fragment of its splint:jed marbles. 

The Berbers have never been well gctbrned. Whilst 
feudalism lasted, and the nobles livec.jn their castles 
on the mountains, the great masses of *!/e people were 
servants and retainers. Since then iijese hardy in- 
habitants of the hills, and sun-burnt: ‘!Aborers in the 
valleys, dwelling. together in tribes, hayp been Gweril- 
leros in times of peace, and robbers, rsither than sol- 
diers, in times of war. In the rank and file of an 
army the Zaragozan loses his personal value too much 
to make a good soldier. But give hii his gun, and 
powder, and balls to be none other!s,—let him fire 
when he likes and where he likes, «nd on he goes 
recontrapache de! What surrender mans, what pity 
or humanity is, he does not know. Whien famine had 
made its fell havoc for sixty-two days in beseiged 
Zaragoza, and houses were burning, 2nd walls rum- 
bling, amid deafening roar of cannon and vivid flashes 
of rockets, and the citizens, maddened with patrictism, 
danced, and sang, and knelt, and prayed, and crossed 
themselves in sublime folly, the emaciated peasants, 
under the drunkenness of religious feeling, answered 
to every proposal of capitulation, ‘‘No! No! War to 
the knife! Zaragoza no se rinde!”’? It was here that 
the Berber gir], Agustina, dead but eight years, whose 
face Wilkie painted and whose heroism Byron sang, 
fought side by side with her lover, and when he fell 
mortally wounded worked the gun herself. 

The language spoken by the Berbers is neither of 
Latin or Teutonic origin, and is wholly unlike Spanish. 
A citizen of ill-fated Alcoy, if taken prisoner by one 
of the roving bands that sweep along the stony yellow 
plains between it and Zaragoza, could hardly under- 
stand words enough to learn the value of his ransom. 
Its pronunciation is harsh, and its construction ab- 
struse. The Basque proverb says, that Satan studied 
it a year, and learned but three words, earth, hell and 
his own name. Nouns, pronouns and adjectives 
change into verbs, and vice versa. Prepositions, ad- 
verbs, conjunctions and interjections are declined like 
nouns and conjugated like verbs. 

The adherence of all Spaniards, outside of Frenchi- 
fied Madrid, to old forms and customs, though an im- 
pediment to progress, has in it lofty attributes. There 
is a good deal of the chivalry that one loves in the 
chronicles, and dramas, and histories of Spain still to 
be found among the Berber race, as well as in all the 
provinces remote from the capital. The opinions of 
Madrid are not the opinions of Spain. The former 
are what Thiers called them in 1848, “very thin ice 
over which it is best to glisser, glisser, n’ appuyer 
pas!” Spain is not Republican. Spaniards all over 
the peninsula still delight in Conservatism in every- 
thing, from the dark narrow streets of their moorish 
cities to the sleepy wickedness of their Bourbon sover- 
eigns. They hate the hurried march of modern civili- 





zation. And in spite of the flagrant immoralities of 
Isabella II.,I am not the only one who believes that 
the Spanish people will not be content till they see 
her again on the throne. 

ATHENZUM LIBRARY, Boston. 








JOY. 
BY ALICE M. WELLINGTON. 
Y heart was like a flower once, 
Thst from its jewel-tinted cup 

The generous fragrance of its joy 
To all the world sent floating up. 
But-now ’t is like a humming-bird, 
That in the cup his bright wing dips, 
And with most dainty selfishness 
The flower’s choicest honey sips, 
With eager, thirsty, longing lips. 
And once my heart was like a gem 
Set in a fair betrothal ring; 
Content to light the happy darks 
That shield love’s shy self-wondering. 
But now I think my héart is like 
The lady fair who wears the ring; 
Pressed closely to her lips at night, 
With love’s mysterious wondering 
That hers should be the precious thing! 


And once my heart was like a nest 

Where singing-birds have made their home; 
-Set where the apple-boughs in bloom 

Fleck the blue air with flower-foam. 

But now it is itself a bird, 

And if it does not always sing, 

The heavenly Father knows what thoughts, 

Too strangely sweet for uttering, 

Stir faintly underneath its wing! 


BRAVE HEARTS. 


BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 


‘CHAPTER XII. 
AN ADVENTURE. 

HEY had now passed the small side caions, 
and entered upon a long reach of straight, steep 
road, which seemed to end against the sky, where in 
reality, however, it merely turned a corner and climb- 
ed the mountain by another and another and another 
similar stretch, the whole constituting the vast zigzag 
of which I have spoken. At this moment, therefore, 
that part of the road which was a mile ahead of them 
in one sense, was about three hundred feet above them 
in another and more literal sense. Not clearly un- 
derstanding this, Philip was startled and perplexed 
to hear dropping, as it were, out of the night overhead, 
a confused sound of trampling hoofs. A few seconds 
afterwards, with a great crash and rattle, an avalanche 
of earth and bowlders tumbled into the road just be- 
hind the stage. His exclamation of surprise was 
checked by a “‘’Sh!’’ from Stephen, who reined up the 
frightened horses, stopped the coach, stood up and 
listened intently. The hoof-strokes still sounded, grow- 

ing fainter. ’ 

“There ’s arunaway team on the Grade above us,” 
said Stephen. “If they turn that corner and come 
down on us, Wells Fargo stand a good chance to lose a 
eoach. Keep you eye on that spot, and teli me ‘f you 
see them agains¢ the sky. We can’t make them out 
along the mountain; it ’s too dark.” 

A minute of intense anxiety followed, during which 
Philip watched the indicated point, while Stephen 
drove on a few feet, and drew up the stage as far as 
possible from the brink of the precipice. It was one 
of the worst places on the Grade. The road had here 
been blasted out of the solid rock; and economy had 
dictated that it should be left as narrow as possible. It 
had been considered the more practicable to make it 
of minimum width at this point, since the length of the 
straight course was so great that coming teams could 
be distinguished in ample time to permit one or the 
other party to avail himself of the occasional wider 
places specially designed for passing or turning. But 
the contingency of a runaway had not been provided 
for; and Stephen realized keenly the unfavorable 
character of the situation. Behind him the land-slide 
which, coming from far greater height, had first 
terrified the unknown team on the upper section of 
the Grade, still continued a lively fire of stones. There 
was no escape in that direction, even on foot. At his 
left hand the precipice, three hundred feet sheer, to 
begin with, and indefinite possibilities of ricochet be- 
yond that; at his right the cliff, as nearly vertical for 
thirty feet as the economy of the contracter who did 
the blasting could make it. It even overhung a little, 
the inspector having measured the width of the ex- 
cavation no higher up than he could comfortably 
reach, and the contractor, after one inspection, having 
taken sensible advantage of this peculiarity. These 
reminiscences are not irrelevant. They actually 
occurred to Stephen’s mind at the moment, leading 
him to ejaculate through his teeth several uncom- 











plimentary remarks and unsanctified wishes con-. 


cerning the said contractor, the concluding one of 
which, to the effect that he ‘‘ would like to see the 
fellow try to climb that identical rock with a pitchfork 
behind him,” may stand as a sample of the whole. 
Then he cast a look up the road, at the point Philip 
was watching. ‘“‘ Perhaps they won’t come round that 
corner, after all,” he muttered; there ’s a good place 
just at the turn for ’em to tumble over.” But at the 
instant, both Philip and the driver started, in the 
shock of common despair; for they discerned, dimly 
but only too well, against the sky, a crowding, plung- 
ing mass of dark objects, which searcely paused at the 
sharp turn, and then, as both sight and sound con- 
spired to testify, entered with fresh fury on its down- 
ward race along the Grade. 

Philip was paralyzed with something worse than 


———. 
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fear,—a sort of numbness of the will, coupled with the 
keenest and most rapid perception of the impen 
peril. Whether the stage-horses should take fright 
and become unmanageable before the approuching 
collision, or the maddened animals should precipitate 
themselves, unable to check their course, upon horses 
and coach together,—in either case there was but one 
possible issue, the abyss. 

But Stephen’s faculties were still at his command. 
He might fail and die, but the flag of his unconquer- 
able resolution was nailed to the mast. In this supreme 
moment he was as cool as ever; the only sign of ex- 
traordinary feeling was the tone of command in which 
he spoke, without explanation or preface: ‘Take this 
blanket; get down; go and stand by the leaders, 
Keep well up to the rock and in the shadow. Don’t 
touch my horses. Speak low to them, if you want to. 
When the others are within ten yards, jump out in 
front of them, shake out the blanket, and make all 
the noise you can. Then jump back again, and stand 
flat up against the rock.” 

Philip obeyed without a question. There was no use 
in waking the two passengers inside. They could do 
nothing. Asfor the driver he had®evidently chosen 
for himself the position of greatest, though not most 
apparent peril; he was in danger from his own team 
as well as the other. But it was his business to stay 
with his coach, and share its fate. Philip realized the 
all-important character of his own duty, and caught 
from Stephen the inspiration of calm resolve. As he 
hastened forward, he heard Harrison Howe eall out to 
the driver, who replied, peremptorily, ‘“ Nothing that 
you can help. Take in your head, and sit still; that’s 
all.” Even this brief colloquy seemed to disquiet the 
horses, already trembling with fear. As he approached 
the leaders they started from him. Remembering his 
instructions, he did not touch them, but only spoke 
soothingly to them, and crossing in their front, to take 
the post assigned him, noticed with satisfaction that 
his presence and Stephen’s firm but quiet handling of 
the reiis somewhat reassured them. They trembled 
still; but acknowledged, as steeds do in battle, the 
controlling purpose of man. 

The trampling hoofs came nearer with fearful speed. 
Already the forms of the animals could be discerned, 
though he could not make out their number. It was 
preposterous to try. What difference could it make to 
him whether he was overwhelmed by five or fifty wild 
horses? But ridiculous as it was, his chief annoyance 
at this moment, which might be his last, was his in- 
ability to ascertain how many they were. This thougkt 
was driven away by a discovery so unexpected as te 
have all the effect of humor. Just as the plunging 
throng reached the limit where his active duty com- 
menced, he saw that they were not horses, but mules, 
and the incongruity between the meek though ob- 
stinate beast with which he was acquainted, and the 
notion of a furious onset, made him laugh. A cavalry 
charge on mules! Mules on the rampage! He had 
even an insane impulse to drop his blanket and call 
back, ‘“‘It’s alla mistake; they ’re only mules!” 

The delay was well nigh fatal; but he was roused by 
a word from Stephen Moore, like the blast of a trum- 
pet,—‘*Now!”’ It drove everything from his mind, ex- 
cept the instructions so lately and so clearly and posi- 
tively given. With mechanical obedience he sprang 
into the open space unrolling his California blanket, 
waving it with a great flap, as if it were the Gonfalon 
of Venice, and raising at the sametime a yell that start- 
ied even the old Sierra. All the lost épportunities of 
@ quiet life were made good in that one wild outburst. 
A rebel regiment, a Baltimore fire company, a New 
York newsboy, Rev. Mr. in his most inspired 
moments,—none of these, with all the advantages of 
steady practice, could have equalled Philip’s grand im- 
promptu yell. 

The leaders behind him reared and struggled; but 
the strong hand of Stephen restrained them. Before 
him he heard still greater commotion, and saw, or 
thought he saw, the foremost mules swerve sud- 
denly aside; but as he attempted to jump back again, 
according to orders, the wind and the Gonfalon to- 
gether wrapped him up neatly and laid him in a heap 
on the ground, with a lively play of hoofs around and 
over him. It was some seconds before he could ex- 
tricate himself. Meanwhile, the two leading mules 
had shied at his sudden appearance; one of them, 





the other after him by means of the harness which 
united them; and in the same manner the whole dozen, 
inseparably connected, pair after pair, had gone over 
the fatal edge, snorting and shrieking with terror. 
After them, again, went the last fragments of a heavy 
wagon, the loose frame of which, at the final moment, 
made a vicious sweep, describing a wide circle in the 
road. Philip had just worked out of his blanket, which 
lay in a pile at his feet, and was trying to collect his 
senses, when this timber came swinging round, and 
—carried away the blanket! Opening again as it 
descended into the gloomy gulf, it disappeared like a 
dun cloud, or a pall dropping on the bodies of the dead, 
or a wide-winged condor swooping leisurely down to 
make a meal of them. 

It was allover. The depths gave back no echoes. 
Philip thought he had realized his peril before; but 
now it came back upon him fresher than at first. He 
climbed in silence back to his seat; and even the stage- 
driver was, for a little time, not inclined tospeak. Mr. 
Howe lifted the leather hangings and put out his head 





again. He was as cool as Stephen; for bravery docs 
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losing his footing on the brink, had fallen, and pulled® 
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not depend on goodness, though they ought to go to- 
gether, and make mischief enough when they do not. 
But we must give even our villain the credit of having 
obeyed orders and made no fuss. Mr. Johnson de- 


serves perhaps still higher praise; for he had scarce-- 


ly moved, and everybody but himself thought he had 
slept serenely through the whole affair, whereas in 
reality he had waked at the first noise, and was watch- 
ing. So far as his personal safety was concerned, he 
knew that the driver would do his duty, and call out 
the passengers if it was best. Beyond that, his own busi- 
ness was to do his own duty, and study Mr. Howe. After 
this episode, he could get credence for any amount of 
sleepiness, and make his observations more securely 
than ever. It was lucky for him, he thought, and he 
vented his satisfaction in a gentle snore. 

* We’ve had a close thing of it, I should say,” re- 
marked the gambler to the driver. 

“Well, Hank,” replied Stephen, “I guess you can 
bet on that. Mr. Russell here has saved your life, sure; 
-don’t you go and make him sorry for it.” 

The coach ascended slowly the road just trodden by 
‘the flying mules in their terrified rush to destruction. 
Stephen Moore broke the silence by whimsically 
taking up the thread of discourse just where it 
chad been interrupted by the recent thrilling occur- 
rence. 

** As I was saying,’”’ quoth he, “ there’s nobody just 
like Kate. Now, that time I told you of, she just sat 
there, like a knot on a log; never hollered, or tried 
to jump out. If she’d been here a minute ago, she 
would have done the same. You are like her in that, 
Mr. Russell. There’s not many men that never had 
been in the mountains before would have stood up to 
their work as you did.” 

It may easily be inferred, that, if Stephen and Philip 
were inclined to be friends before, this occurrence ce- 
mented their friendship completely. The result was 
seen during the remainder of the trip. Before the 
stage entered at daybreak the single street of Goldop- 
olis, the two men had interchanged confidences by the 
volume, and were calling cach other, ‘‘ by request,” 
Philip and Stephen, .with occasional lapses into Phil 

. and Steve. The @ was able to tell his new com- 
rade all that the reader already knows about the Cal- 
ifornia life of the Campbells, though he could throw no 
light on their earlier history. He betrayed in this nar- 
ration a warmth of admiration for Kate, and a degree 
of familiar intimacy with her, that somewhat alloyed 
the pleasure with which Philip listened.to him. Not 
that the experienced Mr. Russell, after weathering so 
many flirtations, had fallen in love at an hour’s notice 
with a girl he scarcely knew. The precise condition of 
his feelings it would be difficult to analyze; he could 
not have described it himself. Perhaps it would be 
just to say he had got so far as to acknowledge to him- 
self that one of the two beings mysteriously blended in 
Miss Campbell—namely, the gentle, earnest, heroic one 
—had a strange fascination for him, corresponded to 
the ideal he now fancied he had always cherished. The 


other Kate was slightly shocking to his aristrocratic™ 


taste; yet, after all, perhaps this was the stronger at- 
traction. When he perceived thatStephen Moore en- 
joyed her confidence, his first thought was that the 
friendship was doubtless a half-way affair only; that 
the bold virtues of the stage-driver had won apprecia- 
tion from the ruder side of her nature. But the spell 
of Stephen’s courage was too strong upon him to per- 
mit him to disparage these virtues; and, moreover, 
every word of their conversation deepened his esteem 
for the whole manhood of the man, showing him men- 
tal and moral qualities of delicacy as well as power, 
and a noble character, over which the unconventional 
freedom and roughness of Western ways was but a 
thin, transparent veil. He could not fail to recognize 
in his new acquaintance, by the freemasonry of the 
class, a gentleman. ‘In three weeks,” said Philip to 
himself, “ this man could throw off his disguise, and 
appear in our ‘best society’ like a born and bred 
member of it.’’ . 

The reader need not be surprised at such astatement. 
Appearing in society is a simple art, to those who have 
the knack of adapting themselves to.a few outward 
forms. As for the intellectual requirements, Stephen 
Moore had more preparation in that line than society 
requires. Her matriculation is easily passed. The 
point, however, upon which the critic will be likely to 
stumble, is that of speech. “It is absurd,” the critic 
might say, in default of the friendly warning which I 
now give him, ‘to suppose that a man can change at 
will from incorrect pronunciation and syntax to the 
proper use of his language.’’ Novels confirm - this 

. theory but facts do not. Almost every educated Ger- 
man, for instance, usea with readiness alternately the 
Stately language of the Fatherland and the patois of 
his own district. In our own country, you shall hear 
the habitual blasphemer converse for an hour without 
an oath, “ when there are ladies present”’; or the most 
extreme enemy of grammar and rhetoric in colloquial 
“Conversation rise to address the chair in sentences as 
nearly like those of Daniel Webster as circumstan- 
‘Ces will permit. Any intelligent American can drop 
into good English when he chooses,—as good, I mean, 
‘88 Newspapers and popular books furnish. For it is 
the all-pervading press that preserves for us the unity 
of our language,—the press, in the right hand of which 
is Webster’s Unabridged. — 

But this is scarcely necessary to explain how easily 
‘Stephen Moore could have become outwardly as well 
8 inwardly a gentleman; for he had moved, as an 





army Officer, in the realm of social etiquette; and, if he 
had assumed the manners of a pioneer since that, he 
could lay them down with his blanket-coat and his 
buckskin gloves. It was noteworthy that his past life 
did not hang about him in relics of habit. You would 
not have recognized in him the sailor or the soldier, 
though he had been both one and the other, and in 
each station had assumed for the time the ways of the 
craft. His varied experienges had wrought themselves 
into character, leaving no selvages of manner. This 
capacity for utter change of circumstances, this per- 
sistent domination of the man over his accidents, is, I 
think, peculiarly American. . 

For that reason, probably, Philip Russell was quick 
to recognize it, and to confess to himself that the 
stage-driver was in fact (to adopt seriously the point 
of an ancient satirical anecdote of Mrs. Trollope’s 
school) “the gentleman that drove the stage,” and 
quite worthy of the best woman’s best affections. 
Along with this conviction there dawned upon him 
another,—that the aforesaid gentleman was what the 
lady novelists call a “‘ masterful man,” and likely to 
win in any contest, whether of love or war, in. which 
he once earnestly engaged. By this process of in- 
tuition, Philip’s first mental query, “How can this 
man be the friend of Katherine Campbell?” imper- 
ceptibly slid into forms more disquieting: ‘I wonder 
if he likes her as much asI do? I wonderif he is in 
love with her? I hope he don’t want to marry her!” 
Of course, the young critic would have preferred to 
“study” her, possibly even to ‘‘ mould her character,” 
before committing himself; but competition alters all 
these matters amazingly. If there is a rival in the 
case, the coolest philosopher may have to hasten or 
skip the preliminaries. The reflection that perhaps 
Stephen Moore was “spooney” about this young 
woman made Philip very spooney, all at once. <A de- 
sire that was almost a purpose sprang up within him, 
but pot altogether unchecked; for the first thought, 
that “it might be imprudent,” melted away only to 
give place fo a barrier more solid, “it might be im- 
possible.” 

He was startled to perceive how far his revery had 
run away with him; and he almost felt as if he was 
betraying himself, as he remarked with affected care- 
lessness, ‘‘ You seem to be very intimate with Ka— 
with Miss Campbell.” 

‘“‘ Kate!” said the driver; ‘‘ she’s been an angel to me. 
I’ve knocked about the world so much that the polish, 
what little I had, is pretty well rubbed off; but the sea 
and the army and this life out here can do more harm 
than that to a man, if he don’t look out; they can spoil 
him right through, like a stick of redwood. Those big 
trees of Calaveras, now, you’d think there never were 
such trees; more timber to the acre than anybody ever 
dreamed of. But you can ’t make anything out of it; 
it’s as brittle as pith. The biggest redwood in that 
grove would n’t pull a jerky, * if it was all put into one 
whiffletree! And men can get into ways that take the 
strength out of their hearts. Fact is, when I lost all 
my savings in that gold-mining company, along of Jim 
Barlow, and had to take to driving, [ was so cut up 
that I came near taking to liquor, and cards, and 
worse. Kate saved me just in time,—or God Almighty 
did; it’s allthe same. He operates through his angels; 
and she’s one of them, fixed up to suit the nineteenth 
century, and the Pacific coast, and the Constitution of 
the United States.” ; 

 Philip’s heart sank a little at this reply. Of course, 
Kate’s affections had been bestowed on the fine young 
sinner she had saved. from destruction. What was his 
chance for gaining her sympathy? She might despise 
him for his flippant, philosophic doubts, but she could 
not be really interested in his rescue. There is nothing 
romantic in delivering a young gentleman from 
Fichte, or Hegel, or Feuerbach. Moreover, his brief 
conversation with Miss Campbell had revealed to him 
that he was not in such mortal peril, after all. His 
speculative skepticism was merely the fringe of a tex- 
ture of healthy philosophy, which lay folded up and 
ready for use in him. He had only to shake it out, as 
he had recently shaken out his blanket, to put to flight 
the monsters of his imagination. He felt that she had 
treated his little mental ailment as an old physician 
treats the disease of a hypochondriac, recommending 
air and exercise. There was nothing the matter with 
him. Had he come so many thousand miles to find 
that out? Yes: but he would not have found it out 
if he had not come. It was the contact with new re- 
alities that banished the ancient phantoms. He who 
had feebly philosophized over the subjectivity of ideas, 
the unknowable character of truth, and the insubstan- 
tiality of moral qualities and feelings, was already im- 
plicitly trusting a man, and more than half loving a 
woman. From the chilly position of the observer, 
outside of himself, he had got back into himself, and 
was “one with his kind.” 

Stephen continued: “‘In fact, she is—ahem! she is 
my sister, and a great deal too good for me!”’ 

‘“‘ Your sister?” said Philip, with a sense of perplex- 
ity and relief. 

“Well,” replied Stephen, confidentially, ‘‘I don’t 
mind saying to you that that’s the best that can be 
done at present. I confess marrying isn’t in my line, 
but sometimes I think I should take to a quiet life as 
well as anybody. I’m inclined to think that if the old 
man—— But there! don’t say any more about it!” 

With this extremely tantalizing communication 


* A small covered wagon, used when the roads will not per- 
mit the hauling of heavy “ mud-wagons” or coaches, 





Philip was forced to content himself; for, at this mo- 
ment, the coach stopped at a little cabin, half-way up 
the Grade. It wasa rude affair, half logs, half stones, 
with a roof of poles and dirt, heavily loaded with 
bowlders, to keep it from flying away on a favorable 
wind. A lightshone through the open door; and, in 
answer to the call of Stephen, a tall, shaggy fellow eame 
out. It was our acquaintance, Lije Pickering, who 
kept the Grade in order, and took toll from casual 
passers. The stage, of course, paid no retail tolls, but 
contracted for its trips by the year. 

“Well, Lije, how goes it?” said Stephen, putting 
down the brake, to let the horses stand at ease. ‘Bad 
enough,”’ growled the road-keeper; “ that land-slide 
has spiled more ground in a minnit ’n I kin fix in a 
week. Ye hain’t seen nothin’ of them mules, hev 
ye? ” 


“More ’n we needed to amuse us,” responded Ste- | 


phen. “They come down on us like a Mikosmy 
freshet. Land-slide behind, and the whole gang of ’em 
in front. Had to shove ’em over, Lije, to save the 
coach. Some poor cuss has lost a good team.” 

Lije turned his head slightly, and called te some one 
within. ‘These men have met your mules; you’d 
better come out and talk to ’em.” A man witha 
slouched hat came and stood in the doorway. “I’ve 
heern enough,” said he, sullenly; ‘‘ they ’ve gone over 
the Grade. Iknewit. Just my luck.” He saunatered 
across the road, behind the stage. 

“Say,” said Stephen to the toll-keeper, “you got 
any buckskin handy? I’ve lost the popper o’ my 
whip-lash.”’ 

“I'l slit ye a piece off o’ my huntin’-shirt,” rephed 
the accommodating Elijah; ‘step right in byar, an’ 
git the benefit o’ the candle.” 

Stephen descended and entered the hovel, leaving 
Philip on the box in a brown study which prevented 
him from noticing that the man in a slouched hat was 
the same avho had been at Campbell’s earlier in the 
evening; and, moreover, that this man, keeping the 
coach between him and the. candle-light, approached 
the corner where Mr. Howe sat, and entered into a 
rapid whispered colloquy with him. 

‘‘What infernal new foolery is this?” said Howe, 
“ Can’t you wait till to-morrow, but you must be try- 
ing it on with teamsters and mules? The whole 
country will be up after you.” ° 

“Now don’t you worry, Cap,’ replied the other. 
“We gota good haul in money and dust, and we are 
holding on to the teamster for a while, so he can’t 
make a fuss about it till we get well out of the country. 
Besides, some o’ the boys wanted the mules to ride; 
said they couldn’t make tracks afoot. I was jest a 
goin’ on down to old man Campbell’s with the critters, 
to keep ’em out o’ the way for a day or two, an’ I 
hed n’t more’n stopped here, to drink along with Lije 
Pivkering—had to do that, if I cale’lated to play team- 
ster on him, you know, Cap,—an’ I was hevin’ a 
friendly game o’ seven-up with him, to keep his atten- 
tion off o’ them mules, for fear he’d recognize ’em,-— 
and down come that land-slide, and that’s the last o’ 
them mules. I’m most afeared to go back to the boys. 
They ’ll be down on me, sure; but it warn’t my fault. 
I ain’t no land-slide.”’ 

“Ng; but you’re a fool,” said Howe, angrily; ‘and 
so are all the rest. However, it’s too late to talk about 
that. Mind what I tell you: if any one of you does 
any more of this fooling beforehand, I’ll lead the vigi- 
lants to hang him myself. Every one of you has the 
rope round his neck already, if I choose to say the word. 
Now listen, and hold your tongue. Have everybody on 
the Grade above here to-morrow night. You know 
what to do and how to doit. Andy Campbell will be 


there; send a man half way to meet him and fetch 


him.” 


4 
“ What’s the use of lettin’ in any more?” grumbled 


the slouched hat; “ there’s too many claims for the 
pay-streak already. Andy Campbell’s on it, too,—ia 
he? What’s the use of Andy Campbell?” 


“He knows nothing about it,” replied Howe, impa- 


tiently ; but I mean to have him on the spot, without a 
mask.” 

“Oho! I see it,” ejaculated the inferior villain, with 
complacency; adding, in a tone of profound admira- 
tion, ‘‘ You are a sharp one, Cap,—you are.’’ 

Howe turned away from him with an impatient air; 
and as Stephen emerged from the hut at this juncture, 
the slouched hat stole around the stage again, and dis- 
appeared in the shadows. 

The colloquy above reported, with as much fidelity 
to truth as my fixed determination to exclude profan- 
ity from these pages will permit, was overheard by no 
one except the slumberous Mr. Johnson, whose pres- 
ence was unobserved by one of the speakers, and dis- 
regarded by the other. Mr. Johnson, having shammed 
sleep with so much success during a good part of the 
trip, and being now in full possession of his ‘‘ case,”* felt 
himself entitled to a sincere and genuine nap, and al- 
lowed himself to doze in earnest the remainder of the 
way. Howe did the same; his responsibilities w-re 
lightened too. 

Stephen mounted to his seat again, gave his new 
“popper” acouple of trials, which woke a response 
of lively snapping echoes among the rocks, and the 
coach resumed its slow ascent. After a moment’s si- 
lence, the driver said: “There’s some deviltry afoot. 
Lije Pickering says that man wasn’t the rightful own- 
er of the mules, he knows; as near as he could tell from 
a look at ’em, it was Joe Crockett’s feam. And as near 





as I could tell from a look at him, it’s the same skulk- 
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ing villain that played pardner to Hank Howe five 
hours ago at the Home Station. I can’t seem to make 
it out.” . 

After this, conversation flagged. For two hours they 
pursued their monotonous course, pulling up one in- 
cline after another, and pausing occasionally to 
breathe the horses. As the summit of the pass was 
reached, the keen wind from the snow-fields swept 
over them, chilling them to the bone; but the dawn 
‘was near, and in the first white glow of the east—the 
whiteness that precedes the fiush and the gold—there 
‘was promise of warmth. A vast expanse of mountain 
peaks and domes, crested with snow, like the foam- 
crowned billows of a petrified sea, rose on every side. 
Some of them already caught the first rays of the sun, 
and were waking into the glory of day, foot by foot, 
as the shadows retreated down their sides. One fan- 
cied, almost, that one could hear them murmur the 
mysterious music with which the statue of Memnon 
was fabled to thrill, at the life-giving touch of day. 

The summit was passed, and the descent on the other 
side began in a gentle slope. It was not the main di- 
vide of the Sierra which had been crossed. That lay 
still farther east, beyond Goldopolis altogether. But 
this eastern declivity of the spur surmounted by the 
road was sufficiently exposed to give the traveler, fora 
few rapturous moments, the picture of the morning 
sky. As the coach went whirling :iown the road, 
guided by Stephen’s watchful eye an‘ firm hand, the 
heavenly picture unrolled itself above the white hori- 
zon of the Sierra, until, just as the disk of the sun lifted 
its edge into view, spreading right aad left the long 
rays so finely called by the Psalmist “ the wings of the 
morning,” a sudden turn in the road shut out the gor- 
geous scénery of heaven, and substituted for it the 
rude aspect of a mountain cafion, in which a town had 

een crowded, like putty plastered in a crack. This 
was Goldopolis, née Knucklesville. 


(To be continued.) 
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TT is not to commemorate the extraordinary 
business qualities of the late Horace F. Clark 
that the inclosed few lines are penned. All the jour- 
nals which have noticed his demise, 2nd whose conduct- 
ors were well acquainted with the later history of his 
riper manhood, are unanimous in conceding -to his 
honored memory that he was no common man; that 
he possessed signal ability and the rarest executive 
powers. He was identified more with enterprises con- 
nected with the great interests of the country than 
any other person who could be named. 

In 1836 I became well-acquainied with the then 
young Mr. Horace F. Clark. His vcnerable father and 
mother were then boarding with rie and mine at No. 
6 Beach Street, near Hudson Square, a popular estab- 
lishment kept by a Mrs. Crommelit:, who supplied her 
patrons with keys opening upon tle flowers, flowering 
shrubs, and old umbrageous trees cf that beautiful and 
well-kept park, so beloved and enjoyed of happy 
mothers and happier little boys and girls, clad in their 
gayest and handsomest attire, in their morning, noon- 
day, and afternoon walks. (Ah, me! and now what 
remains? A great square, surrounded with always 
secure, yet re-fortified arched walls, bearing on their 
western front the ever-enduring, imposing image in 
bronze of the great proprietor, afterward so indis- 
solubly connected with the theme of these brief. remi- 
niscences!) 

, Mr. Horace F. Clark was at this time completing his 
study of the law, and from this time forward went on 
“fulfilling the promise of his spring,’’ and realizing 
the prediction recorded in the Bible—*‘‘ Honor thy 
father and mother, that thy days may be long in the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.’”?” He was a 
young man, with a frank, open brow, light brown 
hair, in large, glossy curls, with obvious energy and 
action expressed in his dark blue eyes, and bandsome, 

* impressive mouth. 

; The attention to and affection for his father and 
mother were remarkable. The old gentleman was en- 
gaged at the time in writing a religious work, the last 
one, I believe, of a series, which had acquired wide 
circulation in Presbyterian communities. He was in 
infirm health, and his daily literary toil, added to his 
troublous anxieties, were almost doubly shared by hisaf- 
fectionate wife, to the admiration of all the other board- 
ers. Meanwhile, the tireless assiduity and professional 
exertions of the son, himself dependent upon them for 
his own support, were unflagging in behalf of his 
parents; and his cheerful visits, especially on Sundays, 
when he dined with them, always imparted a new and 
grateful life to his father and mother—a fact always 
observed and admired. The appreciative brothers 
Constable, then as now of the great house of Arnold, 
Constable & Company, fellow-boarders with them, will 
confirm these impressions of all who came in contact 
, with them. 
| From this time forward, throughout his successful 
‘ political and business career, I lost sight of Mr. Clark ; 
but from the circumstances here recorded always felt, 
in common with the public, an interest in the remu- 
nerative renown achieved by a young and gifted son 
who “ honored his father and mother.” 
' Itseemed to me that all who looked upon the silent 
form “gone down to dusty death,” lying in ita rich 


fate of the honored millionaire who lay before them. 
His death, to be sure, as Dr. Adams said at his funeral, 
had occurred in the midst of great projects, accom- 
plished and unaccomplished, connected with thé pres- 
ent and prospective commercial interests of great 
cities on the outer boundaries of the two largest 
oceans of the world, connected by an iron road across 
a continent of three thousand miles of alternate moun- 
tain and plain, of which, with its vast accessories, he 
stood as the directing head. 

And at what a cost to his active brain, his every-day 
health, and, at last, his tumultuous life! The language 
of the Board of the Pacific Railroad confirms this mel- 
ancholy fact. ‘‘ Rheumatism of the heart!” The 
pangs of this most acute and agonizing disease sat at 
the very seat of life and gnawed at their cruel leisure! 
The Board should scarcely lament, for his sake, that 
their honored co-operator and friend was thus sud- 
denly ‘“‘taken from the evil to come.” They might 
rather mourn him in the pathetic and beautiful words 
of Charles Wesley : : ‘ 


** How blest is our brother bereft 
Of all that could burthen his mind; 
How easy the soul, that has left 
This wearisome body behind: 
Of evil incapable thou, 
Whose relics with envy I see; 
No longer in misery now, 
No longer a sinner like me! 


* This dust is affected no more 

With sickness or shaken with pain; 
The war in the members is o’er, 

And never shall vex him again : 
The lids he seldom could close, 

By sorrow forbidden to sleep, 
Sealed up in eternal repose, 

Have strangely forgotten to weep. 


* The languishing head is at rest, 

Its thinking and aching are o'er; 
The quiet, immoveable breast 

Is heaved by affliction no more; 
The heart is no longer the seat = + 

Of sorrow, or shaken with pain; 
It ceases to flutter and beat— 

It never will flutter again!" 








MORAL DANGERS OF A COLLEGE 
STUDENT. . 


BY A CLASS-DEACON OF YALE. 


HEN a young man first leaves his early home 
for the purpose of entering college, it is felt by 
all that he will be exposed to great moral dangers. The 
friends who are left behind watch his course with the 
deepest anxiety. Their fears for his moral safety almost 
outweigh their rejoicings at the splendid opportunities 
placed before him. And if, perchance, he return to 
them with a character unsullied, they feel that he has 
been saved ‘‘so as by fire.’? That this is the general 
feeling, especialy among religious people, needs no 
proof. That some of these fears are well founded can- 
not be denied. * That the majority of them are grossly 
exaggerated is patent to any one who has had even a 
slight experience of college life. The present article 
will be an attempt to state fairly and fully in what the 
dangers of a college life consist, and to remove, as far 
as possible, the misunderstandings in which the subject 
is shrouded. ii 
— In the first place, the temptation to enter upon a 
course of dissipation is very much less than is generally 
supposed. Itis true that there is at college a large 
class of students (?) who spend as much time as possible 
in the pursuit of unlawful pleasure, and devote as 
little as possible to the studies of the course. It is true 
that a majority of these students (?) are wealthy and 
popular. But, after all, they form but avery small frac- 
tion of the whole number; and itis possible to be on very 
good terms with them—nay, to be courted by them—and 
still to yield not one iota, either in profession or prac- 
tice, to their example. And this strict adherence to 
duty is no bar to popularity. In fact the prevailing 
sentiment of a class elevates to the highest positions of 
trust in college those who with manliness and without 
cant conform the most nearly to their couceptions of 
right. Public sentiment will honor them and respect 
their scruples. The young man who enters college 
with the firm determination todo his duty is in little 
danger of being led into courses of dissipation. And if 
in other respects his character be such as to gain pop- 
ularity, he will be popular in spite of his puritanical 
notions. 
But though the Christian public over-estimates the 
peril in one direction, in another it almost entirely ig- 
nores it. The great moral dangers of college life spring 
not from the temptations to a life of dissipation, but 
from the prevalence of skeptical opinions. Though 
the student at college may still adhere to the faith 
of his fathers, it is with a belief strongly tinctured 
with doubt. 
There are many indirect causes at work to bring 
about this state of things. The systems of deception 
which are so prevalent, and the wide spread habits of 
laziness are liable to undermine the consistency of the 
most faithful Christian. And then how strong the 
temptation to resort to intellectual doubts to excuse 
failings in the life! How close the connection between 
an earnest life and a living faith! And then it is 
thought so smart to cast slurs upon religion, and to 





casket, could, after ail, have a feehing of relief for the 
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{ talk flippantly upon subjects which are but half un- 


derstood by the wisest! How much more genius it 
shows to strike out for oneself, than to follow in the 
old beaten track! : 

But though a great deal of skepticism at college may 
spring from these indirect causes, the most of it is 
caused by the position taken by scientific men in re- 
gard to Christianity; so many men, who are author- 
ities in their special fields, either pass it over with 
indifference, or disbelieve it altogether. And their 
influence is of just the kind that would have most 
weight with the young. They belong to the progres- 
sive party. They are as faultless in life as the men 
whom they have left behind. They are devoted to the 
cause of science, and count no sacrifice too great which 
will advance her interests. No wonder that they can 
turn the glowing mind of the young in any direction 
they will. But_the learned men, who give their un- 
qualified support to Christianity, belong, for the most 
part, to the eonservative party. Many of them have 
learned their theological opinions at a theological sem- 
inary, and they seem to hug so closely the things of the 
past, and to feel so much dread of innovation, that it 
is not at all strange that they come to be regarded as 
“old fogies” by young and thoughtless students. 
Consequently their opinion is of very little weight 
with the class who are most in danger of skepticism. 
But this isnot all. Too many of the avowed friends of 
Christianity are but half-hearted in their belief, and, 
while they accept the Bible, as a whole, they acknowl- 
edge that certain portions of it are open to doubt. 
Thus Christianity suffers at our great seats of learning 
from the lukewarmness of its friends, the indifference 
of the majority, and the vigorous attacks of its foes. 
No wonder that the classes which graduate year after 
year from our colleges and universities areso thorough- 
ly saturated with the spirit of skepticism. 

“Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter.” 
How to stem the tide of atheism and to commend 
Christianity, not onJy to the heart, but also to the in- 
tellect of the educated class is a problem which con- 
fronts the church of to-day. And itisa problem which 
requires the best matured wisdom of the most thor- 
oughly consecrated Christianity, 
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THE BIBLE. 
{From the Universalist.) 


S he literature of that little Judean band, done up 
in so small a compass often that your vest-pocket can 
carry the whole of it, has a wider, deeper, more helpful influ- 
ence on the world than all literature besides. It does more 
to elevate, to cheer, to bless. Think of the countless persons 
who daily read it, and with a prayerful reverence that lays 
them open to its rich impressions. The sick call forit. The 
dying cling to itas toan anchor. Sorrow communes with it, 
and finds a consoling light shining to illumine its tears. The 
pilgrim in the wilderness and desert wipes the dust from its 
pages and refreshes himself from the fountain of its grace. 
The sailor carries it to sea, the soldier into battle, the explorer 
to the virgin soil he discovers; and each deems it a link that, 
amid the perils of tite, securely ties the soul to things eter- 
nal. The sun, in all his far circuit, sets not from its gleaming 
page. Half of Christendom are named with its cherished 
names—Jacob, Joseph, David and John, Elizabeth and Mary— 
and show forth that they have also beer invested with its 
spirit. Its terms are used to bless the new-born babe: its 
precepts and spirit to train the growing child; the mother 
puts it into the hand of the young man as he goes out from 
the old home, who lives by its spirit, walks by its counsels, 
resists temptations by its power, gets a good name and fame 
by being its true disciple, grows old. in the joy of its hope, 
and dies easy and content in the triumph of its faith; whilst 
a tombstone, bearing some significant text, tells where his 
ashes repose. To the poor it is riches, and to the rich it is 
superior wealth. It tells of God, and is full of foregleams of 
a better country. If toasingle soul, then to millions, it has 
been and is all this, and time but develops the stores of its 
higher wisdom and purer influence. N 
* SABBATH VIOLATIONS, 
(From ¢he Jewish Messenger. | 


teers recklessness with which the holy Sabbath is 

treated by many Israelites, who would deem themselves 
insulted were we to intimate that they are false to their trust; 
the indifference they manifest when, by chance, their own 
children ask them how they can break the Sabbath when it 
holds a conspicuous place in the ten commandments; the 
evasive answer they are constrained to give to gloss over their 
culpability, all these subjects are so painful to reflect on that 
some space devoted to the consideration of the Jewish Sab- 
bath, in its various phases, cannot fail penetrating the hearts 
of those who sin more from thoughtlessness than from the 
defiance of consequences, and causing them to give a better 
tone to their feeling by honoring a day which is a bond of ° 
union between God and Israel. . . . 

The Jew without his Sabbath is a body without a soul. The 
very soul, so to speak, of our hallowed creed is the Sabbath. 
If this be the importance of the Sabbath, how degraded must 
we be in our own estimation when we violate a day which has 
for thousands of years been deemed holy, when we treat with 
utter neglect one of the commands of the Decalogue. How 
Israelites, otherwise benevolent and well intentioned, caD 
satisfy themselves with the soothing balm that no account 
will be kept of their doings, or attempt to effect a compro- 
mise by doing good to others, to the detriment of their souls’ 
welfare, is to us one of those problems we fail to solve. If 
the poor man, who has to live from hand to mouth, whos? 
neglect of one day’s work a week would deprive his family 
of food, were to violate Sabbath sanctity, however we might 
dread his future, we would still mitigate his crime; but when 
men of wealth refrain from resting on a day which has bee? 
commanded by the Ged they wership as a day of rest, thea 
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we fail to reconcile their conduct by any law divine or human. 


The crime of Sabbath breaking has become so general as 


nearly to efface the very landmarks of our venerable faith ; 
and, were it not that we still see some evidences to the con- 
trary by a few of the wealthy and pious, we should consider 
‘Judaism nearly extinct, anes we were convinced of its per- 
petuity. 

What is to be apna eh htahalitnn indigenes the sacred 
command? Our synagogues and temples will not save us. 
They are but the means'¢o an end. Far different is the ob- 
Bervance of a ee as gl by Isaiah: 


* [f thou wil it of thy worldly avoca- 
tions on the Bepbath — cai e Sabbath a de’! t, the holy 
of the Lord, honoratie, and shalt honor Aon be — doing thine 
own ways, nor thine 


own words, thou new Soliche cove thyselt in the Lo sae 
thee to ride upon oie places of 

feed thee witht the menese b> thy. father, for ‘he 

mouth of the Lord has spoken i 

This is but one of the many passages studded throughout 
Soripture, speaking of the reward to the observer of the Sab- 
bath. The punishments denounced against the violator have 
too prominent a place in Sacred Writ to require our quoting 
them. 

In deep and solemn earnestness we now ask, shall these 
violations continue, or-shall the intelligence of our commu- 
nity cause their cessation? This is not a question addressed 
to any portion of Israelites—as all are responsible, so nearly 
all are culpable. The faithful Jew who observes the day 
sanctified by God, commanded from Mount Sinai, alone is en- 
titled to the name of a God-fearing Israelite, alone affords 
the most substantial evidence that, “ believing in God and in 


‘Moses his servant,’”’ he confirms his belief by his actions. 


Is IT WICKED TO BE AMUSED? 
(From the Churchman. } 


Nasa matter is more or less earnestly debated by 
various religious bodies. Sometimes their scruples are 
purely fanati and sometimes again they are coupled with 
very just appre ons. There is a great complaint made 
concerning Americans that they have so few recreations. 
There is, or rather was, a good deal of justice init. It is not 
an edifying spectacle to behold a man of business at asummer 
resort, fidgeting and fretting through all hours of the day, 
except when he can get his city morning paper, or engage a 
similarly-minded acquaintance in talk about money-making. 
But the tide has turned the other way of late, and various de- 
vices, from the gentle clicking of wooden balls on the croquet 
lawn to the fierce excitement of the race-course, have been 
‘eagerly sought after. The one evil influence which seems to 
be creeping into all American amusement is its tendency to 
promote gambling. We do not advocate horse-racing; but 
the thing itself, the mere trial of speed between high-bred 
and daintily-trained animals, is not itself absolute sin. Still 
less is there deep depravity in yacht sailing, or canoe racing, 
-or boating, or base-ball, or cricket. Why, then, must these 
be tainted by the insane passion of winning another person’s 
money? Is it not possible to have anything at which one 
‘may look on with sympathy and enjoyment without the dis- 
agreeable thought that the disreputable and the vicieus are 
turning it into a mere pool-selling, swindling, betting con- 
cern? Private betting cannot be stopped. That every one 
knows who knows. anything about the mania for gambling 
which pervades certain classes. But there can be such man- 
agement and control of any public amusement as to confine 
the betting to those who, having no morals to be injured 
‘thereby, can only ruin themselves. 

We object utterly to that sort of licensing and toleration of 
#in which admits it into any society calling itself decent. If 
@ man with depraved tastes wishes to indulge in dog-fighting, 
‘he now has to go down into the society of the depraved to 
gratify his morbid desires. Butif it were allowed to come 
out of its filthy and disreputable dens, presently that. would be 
creeping into popular favor and find its advocates, until it 
became, like the Spanish bull-fight or the English prize-ring 
‘as it once was, a national institution. It is kept where it is 
by the force of law, backed by a righteous public sentiment. 

We believe that gambling over public amusements might 
be put down to the same low level. Of course, we wish thdt 
no amusement should be upheld of which the tendency is 
questionable. But that is more than can be hoped for, and 
the only way is to make things that will be in spite of all that 
can be said as little hurtful as poskible. For instance, the 
practice of pool-selling has been encouraged to a very repre- 
hensible extent by the secuJar press. No decent newspaper, 
which is taken in Christian families, has any business to pub- 
lish details which are simply temptations to the young. 
There is a great outcry by certain journals, and they deserve 
all honor for it, against immoral literature. They also have 
very unexceptionable homilies against business dishonesty. 
It is hardly in keeping with the sermon in leaded type on the 
editorial page to print in finer type such devils’ litanies as the 
record of the various pools sold, and the chronicle of the bet- 
ting at the great summer racihg meetings. We do not expect 
the secular journals to be critically nice in all their serving 
up of items for public curiosity. But we do wonder at the 
assurance which in one and the same issue lashes an un- 
happy cashier who has misused the funds intrusted to him, 
and also informs his yet uncontaminated brethren how and 
where to find opportunity for the same sin. What we com- 
plain of in these journals is that they are lending their aid, 
and that the more powerfully because of their high and not 
unfounded pretensions, to make legal and respectable that 


which law and morality alike condemn. 


THE POPE ON PROTESTANTISM IN ROME. 
{From the Methodist.) 


HE Bope may be a prisoner in the. Vatican, but the 
power to curse is still left him, and he uses that power 
freely. “ Bless, and curse not,” is a sentence of the Bible to 
which the Vicar of Christ gives but little heed. The latest 
objects of his wrath are the evangelical Protestants who are 
daboring among the people of the city ef Rome. Under the 
authority, and in the name of the Pope, an invitation has 
been issued to the faithful to attend the commemoration of 
St. Peter’s liberation from prison, “in order to appease the 
aorath of God, exctted by the progress of Protestantism nm 


The text of th'1 precious document should be read by every 
American who !s in doubt of the real spirit of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It calls the missionaries ‘‘ mercenary apos- 
tates” who have come to Rome “ with the intention of over- 

trowing Catholicism in its very seat, Profiting by that Wb- 


grty selvich, $9 the chame Gnd detriment of the Catholie religion, 
is granted to all sects, they first began secretly to spread falsi- 
fied Bibles, and then openly to invite principally young people 
and idiots to public conferences.” “What,” the invitation 
adds, ** but a hypocritical larva is that specious name of Evan- 
gelical which Protestants give to themselves and their con- 
venticles?. And what but a lying appearance is that, faith 
which they so much exalt, and pretend is alone sufficient to 
justify men and lead them to salvation?” 

The Pope says very plainly that if he could he would clear 
the Protestant missionaries out of the city. “It isa cause of 
supreme bitterness to the heart of the Holy Father, not. to be 


able otherwise to impose a limit to so much evil, as he cer-. 


tainly would do, if he could make use of other means to bridle 
the license of the impious perverters of true doctrine.” If 
Pius had his will, would not the Inquisition be active this 
very day in Rome? 

And this man calls himself aGod. This mouth so full of 
cursing dares to speak for the Prince of Peace! And his 
priestly followers, under the protection of liberty here, are 
conspiring for liberty’s overthrow. What they would do in 
Rome, if they could, their principles would oblige them to do 
in New York. Under ultramontane direction, the Roman 
Catholic Church is a perpetual conspiracy against the liber- 
ties of mankind. It denies all liberty but its own; when it 
can it crushes, when it cannot crush it curses. Thank God, 
its curses are harmless. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 
Outlines of German Literature. By J h Gostwick and 

Robert m. Holt & Williams, New York. 

A national literature, using the word with the 
authors of this handbook in its largest sense, is not 
only the offspring of national life, but also a faithful 
reflex of national history, characteristics and tenden- 
cies. German literature, especially, is a product of the 
energy, patience and sagacity of the German people. 
It was fostered by no Maecenas, was not rocked and 
dandled into maturity. On the contrary, it stands to- 
day, in its splendid wealth of power, enlightenment 
and beneficence, the noble monument of a triumph 
over long indifference and contempt. A majority of 
its authors, including the best, sprung from the middle 
classes, some, even, from the humblest. 

And what a literature it is, to begin with, in mere 
extent! Nearly forty years ago it was estimated that 
ten millions of volumes were printed every year in 
Germany. ‘The pep,’ says a German writer, “ gov- 
erns and serves, works and rewards, feeds and fights 
for us, blesses and curses for us. We leave the Italians 
their sky, the French their exploits, the Spaniards 
their saints, and the English their money-bags, while 
we sit contentedly at our books.’”” Having invented 
the printing-press, they have seemed to think it their 
duty to work indefatigably at the great machine. 

Just now, however, they are not, as formerly, de- 
spised in Europe as a nation of bookworms, peda- 
gogues and pedants. Their devotion to learning does 
not, it seems, argue an inevitable neglect of civil 
duties, or an incapacity for great affairs. It is worth 
remarking that Von Roon, the organizer of recent 
world-famous victories, began his career by publishing 
a handbook of geography for schools, and Von Moltke 
was employed as a teacher before he planned the cam- 
paigns of 1866 and 1870. 

Furthermore, it is a curious fact of the latest Eu- 
ropean war, that of the German army—offiéers and 
men—a very large number wore spectacles, were stu- 
dents, professors and littérateurs. Their “thinking 
bayonets,” somehow, almost in a single flash pricked 
the splendid bubble of the French empire, and thrust- 
ing farther, speedily held poor France herself impaled 
before the world. Truly, the schoolmaster has been 
abroad to some purpose! 

“Germany,” says Madame de Stel, ‘‘is the native 
country of thought.” Intelligence is the birthright of 
the people. Go into a theater in any German, town,— 
let it be a theater of the second class, if you please,— 
and you will see the finest plays of Schiller, Goethe, 
Lessing, or Shakespeare as well enacted as anywhere 
in New York. These common people appreciate and 
demand the best art. In fact, Shakespeare has at least 
fifty representations in Berlin for one in New York, 
Boston or London. You will notice that the audience 
follow the profoundest thoughts of these masters, and 
the most. subtle rendering of them by the actors on 
the stage, with the keenest attention. They do not 
hesitate, indeed, let it be freely confessed,—such is 
their versatility of mood and simplicity of manners,— 
without leaving their seats, to fortify their tired 
bodies, during the entr’ actes, with the nutritious sau- 
sage or the solacing sandwich, moistened, of course, 
with copious beer and flavored with tobacco-smoke. 
If you look steadily, you may even see true tears of 
sympathy drop from men’s eyes, as well as women’s, 
into the foaming beer-mug, raised half way to the lips. 
But when you have done smiling at the incongruity, 
you will be fain to admit and admire their thorough 
appreciation of the dramatic art they have witnessed. 
They wipe their eyés, and go home, redolent, perhaps, 
of tobacco and beer, byt with minds saturated with 
ideas, or kindled into enthusiasm, or softened in sym- 
pathy. 

The detailed history of German literature, from the 
earliest bards mentioned by Tacitus to the present 
time, fills many volumes. Whatever the muse has 
sung or remance rehearsed, all the records of history, 
the problems of philosophy and theology, the patient 

















processes aad discoveries of science—whatever has 





taken literary shape during a period of more than a 
thousand years, in that broad land between the Rhine 
and the Vistula, between the Danube and the Baltic, 
must at least be mentioned, if not estimated, in-such a 
work. 

It is a history not only of German, but also, in a 
great measure, of modern thought and civilization. It 
is a history extending from the earliest times, when 
the barbarians dispersed the remains of Roman civil- 
ization, through the reign of Charlemagne; through 
the interval when the light thrown by that monarch 
sank in the obscurity of his successors; through the 
rise of the Hohenstauffen race; the origin of the Ger- 
man universities, the time of the crusaders, trouba- 
dours and minnesingers; on, through the period of the 
Reformation, when science for a time raised her 
head; when the tourney and chivalrous combats dis- 
appeared, and learning at Cologne, Erfurt, Leipsic, 
Basle, Treves, Mayence and Wtirtemberg successively 
rose in emulous imitation of Italian institutions; when 
Guttenberg invented printing; when knowledge be- 
came popular, and when, finally, Martin Luther ap- 
peared upon the scene; through the Saxon period, 
embracing Luther and his school—the epoch of regen- 
eration, the religious wars, the conquests in Asia and 
America; when the intrepid monk, reforming religion, 
reformed also the language, by fusing the two prin- 
cipal dialects in use into the type of the modern 
tongue; extending still on through the school of Class- 
icists, with Spitz at its head, which opened the way for 
the introduction of foreign literature, when France 
flooded Germany with new ideas and new fashions of 
thinking, when literary societies were formed every- 
where to assist or oppose the innovations, and when 
out of this conflict of ideas sprang the new work of 
classical learning; down to the last. period, which be- 
gins with Klopstock and ends with our ewn day. 

It is the record of a people’s stubborn struggle to 
shake off their barbaric antecedents, and lift them- 
selves by manifold culture to the shining summits of 
the world—a sort of pitched battle, waged more than 
a thousand years, with the forces of ignorance and 


ancient night, checkered with mistakes, reverses, vic- _ 


tories and defeats, but ending in jubilant triumph. 

It would be hard to overstate the world’s debt to 
Germany. To her we owe the three great elements of 
modern civilization: gunpowder, printing, and the 
Protestant religion; with about four-fifths of the pop- 
ular mythology, romance and humor to be found in 
Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The bulk of German literature is enormous; but re- 
garding works of art, the first question, of course, is of 
quality. Are the Germans, then, excellent literary 
artists? 

For the highest work of art two things are essential : 
a substance of great thought, and a form of expression 
that shall present it with clearness, power, and beauty 
—as perfectly, for example, as the best antique sculp- 
ture tells its story. The Germans, it must be admitted, 
were slow to attain excellence of literary form. It was 
a@ painful process to “ convert their furies into muses.”’ 
Mind and character are one, and a people’s style of 
writing and style of living will improve or deteriorate 
together. Nowhere in history do we see more clearly 
the beneficial effect of Christian ideas than here. Turn- 
ing to the early record, we find that sensuality had so 
debauched the Roman world that nothing less potent 
could discipline and save it. ‘After the banquet of 
Trimalkion,” says the mocking Heine, “ must needs 
follow a rigid Christian fast.’”’ The too full-blooded 
frames of the barbarians were gradually spiritualized 
by this influence. 

To tame the fierce bestiality of a race, to intenerate 
materialism with ideas, to convert rude force into love, 
and faith, and all peaceful household virtues, was the 
self-appointed task of the Catholic Church. This task, 
by her tremendous sanctions, by threats of flaming 
hell and sweet promises of heaven, by her picturesque 
rites and ceremonies, and by all the grandeur and his- 
toric prestige of her institutions, she was able to accom- 
plish, and, introducing a better religion, made culture 
possible. For what the church meant to do and suc- 
ceeded in doing let us give her full praise, but 

“She builded better than she knew— 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 

This supremacy of mind over flesh and blood, this 
spirituality, achieved at last, became characteristic of 
all the productions of German artin the middle ages, 
whether in poetry, music, or architecture. Imagina- 
tion was developed, pious sentiments were nourished, 
but literary skill, the fineart ofsexpression, was yet 
lacking. 

Then came the Minnesingers, singing in simple words 


- the delights and pains of love, the blooming May, the 


desolateness of winter, the hopes of youth and the dull 
miseries of age. Homage to woman assumed the po- 
tency of an idea. Chivalry arose, and its truth, honor, 
and obeisance were the first social response from man- 
kind to Christianity. Minstrels began to roam from 
court to castle, telling stories of heroism and singing 
light songs of love. The steel-clad knight devoted 
himself to the defense of the faith, the protection of 
innocence, the practice of arms, and the cultivation of 
poesy. He tilted for fame ih the tournament, and 
lived on the spoils of war, but in hissongs there is no 
hot breath of battle. One hears in them the cooing of 
doves rather than the neighing of war-horses. 
Hitherto the literary form is generally weak and im- 
perfect, yet, as far back as the early part of the thir. 


teenth century, while the poetry of chivalry flourished, , 
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appeared the Lay of the Nibelungen, of unknown 
origin, made up of legends of the Gothic, Frankish, 
and Burgundian knights, who lived in the time of the 
great northern migrations, treated with the simplicity 
of manner and the purityand magnanimity of senti- 
ment which belong to the heroic age of literature. 
Then, too, we have the Gudrun, a poem, or collection 
of poems, whose origin, also, is obscured in antiquity, 
full of healthy vigor, alive with the spirit of that 
period, whose barbaric bravery, fidelity, and chastity 
elicited the admiration even of the civilized Romans. 

These epical relics are of a far higher order than the 
contemporary productions of other Huropean coun- 
tries, and indicate the early existence in the Germanic 
race of those moral and poetical qualities which were 
afterwards so illustriously displayed in the Lutheran 
Reformation and in subsequent literature. 

It is a curious fact, moreover, that a more correct 
literary style soon came from the hum:bler classes. In 
the latter part of the fifteenth century the poetry of 
chivalry began to yield to that of the trades. ‘The 
muse, disgusted with neglect, forsook the castles and 
courts of princes, and descended to the workshops of 
mechanics and tradesmen.”’ 

The Meistersingers, a fraternity or guild of bakers, 
potters, tailors, and the like, began to make songs by 
rule and measure, as they made bread, coats, pots. 
One was nothing if not poetical. Even doctors wrote 
their prescriptions, and astrology and physiognomy 
were described, in verse, Inferior in matter, these meis- 


tersongs were generally better composed than the min- 1 


nesongs. The latter were born of a lively fancy and 
aimed at entertainment; the former, of the under- 
standing and inculcated moral lessons. These were 
subjective and ideal, chanting the day-dreams of idle- 
ness; those were realistic, and described the pursuits 
of life. 

' Later, the Reformation gave rise to a new fashion. 
The Latin hymns of the Catholic Church were sup- 
planted by the psalmody of the Protestant theologians, 
who now, while Luther’s translation of the Bible was 
remolding and establishing the language, took pos- 
session of the German Parnassus, and held it till the 
time of Klopstock. 

| The calamities of the Thirty Years’ War unsealed 
afresh the fountains of religious and poetic feeling, 
which now inundated the country. Hardenberg’s 
register contains the first lines of no Iess than sixty 
thousand songs. Almost every priest was something 
of apoet. Out of this multitudinous “ noise of hymns,” 
we hear only, to-day, the strong voice of Luther’s bold 
and stirring song: ‘ Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 

Later still, Martin Opitz, born in 1597, made a very 
important formal improvement in style of composi- 
tion, inaugurating a new epoch in correctness and 
good taste. His ‘‘ Vesuvius’? was the first descriptive 
poem written in German. His fame reached Paris, 
where critics declared that ‘he had redeemed his 
native land from the reproach of barbarism.’’ His 
works show less genius than good sense. 

“Though fhe spring time of German literature— 
the thirteenth century—had been promising, its sum- 
mer was long in coming. Shakespeare had done his 
work in England, Hooker and Bacon had written their 
noble prose, but no such literature as theirs had fol- 
lowed the Reformation in Germany. It was a dreary 
time, in letters and in life, when Opitz lived, and his 
service to letters was most valuable.” After an in- 
terval of more than a century—the time of Leibnitz 
and Wolf, the former, one of the greatest of thinkers 
—we are brought to Klopstock, Lessing and Wieland. 
Next, after the yeasty period of ‘‘Sturm-und-Drang,” 
come the great names of Kant, Schiller, and Goethe, 
in whose philosophical breadth and depth, and con- 
summate culture, German literature culminates. 

We have thus attempted to take a rapid survey of 
the historic traits of our subject, and to trace some 
improvements in literary form. 

Time was when many turned away from the treas- 
ures, now inventoried in the handbvok before us, un- 
Satisfied or bewildered, or even 
Be * With sick and scornful looks averse.” 

‘| Had they any reason for so doing? Are German 
poetry and romance somewhat cvercrowded with 
gnomes, doppelgingers, wizards, spectre-knights, 
spectre-nuns, and huge-whiskered outlaws? Are we 
not a trifle bored with their stifling secret tribunals? 
Do they show us too many “‘ tear-stained sentimental- 
ists,’ cheek-by-jowl with too many »lood-thirsty man- 
haters? Is the air rather: thick, sometimes, with 
devils and witches and imps? 

Have they an undue “fondness for moon-light and 
the moral sublime”? 

Is their criticism too minute, or *vo inventive, or too 
generous, or too remorseless and exenterating? Are 
their youth set too early to finger ti:« delicate “‘ stamens 
and pistils of the soul’? Do the “ peep and botan- 

ize” upon the maternal grave, toc gaily? 

Do they ever “‘ murder to dissect:"’? 

Is it to be wondered at, i in all the wide domain of 
the Deutsche Critic, we find some vrofitless ssthetical 
discussions de omnibus rebus et quibusdam altis? Is it 
<rue, as has been charged, that to study much of their 
metaphysics is to grope and grabble everywhither in 
the dark, climbing an impossible height, only to topple 
backward into an abysmal void? In all their vast 
erudition are there not some rubbish-heaps? 

These are not our charges, but we forbear to insist 
that they are utterly groundless. Grant that their 

romancers and poets are sometimes too sentimental, 


or, too vehement or too extravagant, that they take us 
too far into a chilly and fantastic wonderland, and 
keep us there too long; they do not, at least, insult us 
with Frenchy, glozing sophistries, nor try to ‘‘ make 
vice pleasing and damnation shine.” Pure imagina- 
tion, like pure reason, is an especially German gift. 
Jean Paul says that God gave his countrymen the air, 
as he gave the sea to the English; and yet their best 
criticism is the best in the world. 

’Tis the keenest, most helpful, the best equipped. 
It purges the vision of the uninspired to read 
inspiration, criticising with the heart as well as with 
the head, by intuition and sympathy, rather than with 
a priggish hair-splitting precision. But at the hands 
of this criticism no mere “ bread artist’? may hope for 
quarter. 

“Unhappy mortal,” exclaims the gentle and large- 
minded Schiller to such a one, reproaching him sadly, 
“unhappy mortal, that with science and art, the 
noblest of all instruments, effectest and attemptest 
nothing more than the day-drudge with the meanest, 
—that, in the domain of perfect freedom, beurest about 
in thee the spirit of a slave!” How different such a 
tone from the mocking spirit and persifiage of some 
clever pamphleteers we have known! 

It is easy to crack a thin joke over the alternating 
Gallomania, Anglomania and Grecomia, that have 
more than oncestultified Germany’s earnest intellectu- 
al endeavor after greater excellence, but these vagaries 
came from the thoroughly cosmopolitan character and 
babits of the Germanic mind, which is omniverous, 
and insatiable, which would appropriate all culture, 
the experience of every time and people,—in a word, 
would know everything worth knowing. They are the 
teachers of the world. Go to Rome, and you find that 
the best guide-book through its streets and treasure- 
houses is German. Go to Leipsic and buy the best map 
of France. 

What indefatigableness, amounting almost to ge- 
nius, has this race! What minuteness, what compre- 
hensive grasp! What depth, what versatility! See 
Luther, for example, one hand grappling the prin- 
cipalities and powers of catholicism, the other 
writing a catechism for children,—a master-piece of 
simplicity, with moral precepts adapted to their tender 
minds!—yet avery human being withal. Truly insome 
respects a fair example of many of his race, full of rude 
strength and sweetness and tenderness, full of dialec- 
tics and passion and bad taste and genius, and coming 
down not seldom from the heights of moral prowess to 
vulgar jocularity. 

After all, the secret of the marvellous success of the 
German mind in all forms of mental activity is found 
in their profound earnestness, utter devotion to ideas, 
courage of conviction, love of progress, intense and all- 
embracing humanity. Their very faults, as writers, 
are often virtues in excess. In the fanatic philosophers 
of the storm-and-stress period, who abandoned the 
study of books for “pure contemplation,’ discarded 
the “‘linen decencies” of life, were unfriendly to the per- 
sonal use of soap and water, and combs, and, as Jean 
Paul says, ‘‘ would have thought it a disgrace to beseen 
in a library ’’;—in the learned and venerable Greek 
professor, who, on his death-bed, his weeping family 
standing around it to receive his blessing, assured them 
with pathetic lips and dying gasp that his sole regret 
in leaving them was that he had not devoted the last 
twenty years to the study of the Optative mood; and 
in the great Fichte, who, at the close of a lecture—one 
of a course on metaphysics—dismissed his pupils with 
the remark, ‘To-morrow, young gentlemen, I shall 
create God’’! we recognize an excess of the same ab- 
sorption in ideas, love of thoroughness, boldness of 
speculation. 

In the Manual of German Literature before us, the 
mystics, the fantastics, the system-builders, and the 
idealists, no less than the ‘ hoplites,” or equipped men 
of science, are judiciously and fairly treated. All the 
traits of German thought, and the points of distinction 
by which itis differenced from that of other nations 
are clearly presented. 

Among all the books of its kind we do not know its 
equal for practical purposes. The difficult and del- 
icate task of bringing a cdreful survey of the immense 
bulk of material within the compass of something less 
than six hundred pages has been admirably accom- 
plished. The critical estimates seem to us, as a rule, 
most judiciousand discriminating, and are occasion- 
ally relieved with a very pleasant kind of humor. 
The work is appropriately inscribed to Thomas Car- 
lyle. e 


SERMONS IN BOOKS. 


Sermons must find readers as well as hearers, for 
volumes of them come from the press in an almost un- 
intermitted stream. Many of them doubtless can have 
interest only to those who have heard these discourses 
when surrounded by other sympathetic listeners, and 
by the usually impressive accessories of public worship. 
They can recall as they read the interest which was 
given to them by the speaker’s Voice and eye and 
movement; and it is but a natural desire which makes 
them glad to have their favorite preacher fixed in a 
printed volume, and always at hand. It is like secur- 
ing him—in a limited way—as their own private chap- 
lain. Apart from such readers, we should think many 
of these volumes must fall from the press like a bullet 
from an unloaded musket. They contain so little that 
is new; and the common-places of religious thought and 





feeling in them are presented in such old and market- 





worn phrases and forms that we can find no force set 
behind them to carry them farther. 

Some of our popular and best preachers, however, 
have begun within the past decade to send the labors 
of their studies out through the press, and these meet 
a wider demand. Many who-cannot hear these men 
desire to know what they say, and how they say it; 
and we think it must help to inspire a man who is in 
earnest in this work to know that his thoughts will 
reach and quicken multitudes whom he will never see. 
A series of somewhat informal lectures delivered by 
the Rev. John Hall, D.D., to the Ladies’ Bible Class 
connected with the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
have been published recently in a very attractive vol- 
ume by Dodd & Mead. It is entitled Questions of the 
Day. They are not presented to the public, we judge, 
as thorough and exhaustive discussions of the subjects 
of which they treat; but they are thoughtful, carefully 
written, and wisely popular. He passes in review such 
live questions as these: Is the Human Race one? Should 
we Pray? How can God be known? What is an Apos- 
tulic Church? Is the Sabbath for us? What have the 
Old Catholics” to do? And many others which have 
for the time a special interest. What he says about 
them is said clearly, and often with great force. With 
no attempt at rhetorical display, he frankly gives his 
own opinions, and puts before you in lucid order the 
well-considered grounds on which his convictions rest. 


Messrs. Osgood & Co. have just issued the ser- 
mons delivered by Rev. W. H. H. Murray, last winter, 
in Music Hall, Boston. They show a decisive improve- 
ment on the volum® previously published. Like most 
men who “have it in them” to make good preachers, 
and who begin with an excess of “‘ rhetoric,” he grows 
simpler and more earnest as he becomes engaged in the 
real work to which he has given himself. Most of 
these discourses deal with quick themes, and give 
straight, hard blows in Saxon words. They are like 
their author, full of life, and have a sort of fresh, dash- 
ing method of assertion and attack which reveals at 
once great self-reliance and the most unquestioning 
trust in the sympathy of his hearers. Sometimes the 
substance of his discourse is less than the promise of 
its first paragraphs; but, even looking up to you 
silently, his words hold your attention, giving you al- 
ways vivacious thought,and many pithy, manly and 
earnest utterances. The love of fine writing seldom 
appears in this volume, and after reading one of his 
sermons, though you are not quite satisfied, you feel 
that he is a man whom you would like to hear. 


Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have given 
us, in clear type and comely binding, six sermons— 
four on the parable of the Prodigal Son, and one each 
on “ The Lost Sheep,’’.and *“‘ The Lost Coin,”—in which 
many will be glad to seek for the secret of the power 
which has secured to the Rev. Dr. William Taylor such 
marked success in two very difficult positions. Dr. 
Taylor first drew attention to himself in this vicinity 
asa preacher when supplying for a time the pulpit of 
one of the most accomplished and brilliant men not 
only of Brooklyn, but of the whole country. Since 
then, apparently without much anxiety about his rep- 
utation as a sermonizer, he has sustained it as the suc- 
cessor of one so learned and eloquent as his immediate 
predecessor in the pulpit of the Broadway Tabernacle. 
It would not be right to judge his more elaborate 
work, however, by the six simple discourses which lie 
before us. But the very publication of them reveals 
ohe source of his influence. He wants, above all 
things, to quicken in men the desire to be saved from 
their sins, and to show them, in plain, earnest lan- 
guage, how to be saved. He tells anecdotes; he quotes 
well-known poetry; he uses homely illustrations, but 
such as touch the heart, and often such as awaken 
memories and speak to experience. He makes many 
modern references, and lives in his own times. But 
the chief thing that strikes us is the unity of his pur- 
pose. He sacrifices everything that would interfere 
with the doing of the practical work which he has un- 
dertaken; and he seizes, carefully arranges, and uses 
with the greatest directness and plainness of speech, 
whatever makes for it. Allehe force of the bow goes 
into the arrow. In these lectures nothing is brilliant, 
nothing profound, nothing sensational; yet he stirs 
your deepest feelings by his sympathy, his artless 
earnestness, his manifest desire to tell the truth and 
make it plain and do you good with it. We would 
rather put this little book into the hands of a young 
man—or any man—who would read it, than all “*‘ Anx- 
ious Inquirers,” ‘“‘ Alarms,’’ ‘‘ Persuasives,” and that 
ilk, which have ever been published. 
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Business Department. 


A GRAND VICTORY OVER EVERY COM- 
PETITOR IN THE WORLD. 


‘THe following Cable Dispatch from Vienna 
-will convey the glad intelligence to the world 
that the “ World Renowned Witson Sewing 
Machine” has not only taken all of the highest 
Awards at Fairs and Expositions in the United 
States, but that it has overwhelmingly defeat- 
ed every Sewing Machine manufactured in the 
‘World, and carried off the first Grand Prize at 
the Vienna Exposition : 

Vianna, Austria, a“ 15, 1878. 
ny Se eae: 














‘“The Wilson Shuttle Sewing Machine was 
awarded the Grand Prize at the Vienna Expo- 
sition for being the best Sewing —. das 


Heauru, BEAUTY, Lire INSURED FOR 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS.—All who use BUCHAN’S 
CARBOLIC TorLeT SOAPS have beautiful and 

ly white complexions, for these soaps 
never fail to remove all eruptions. Different 
varieties of these soaps for laundry, toilet, 
dental, shaving, medicinal and ifecting 
purposes. 


THE best use you can make of seventy- 
five cents will beto bu eof Avilude, 
the most instructive an de hiful game ever 
published. If your foalere 1 ave we got it 


send the money to orcester, 
Mass. ., Who will forward it by . post-paid. [° 

“The best its class.”—Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


CoLGATEe & Co.’s new .w perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ‘‘ CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name.. 


WANTED, a farmer in every town as 
agent for the Collins Solid Steel some For 
terms, write to Cotuins & Co., 212 Water 


street, New York. 








FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY WARE- 
HOUSES, 292 and 294 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Before you purchase give us a call. 

Lane & Nav. 








RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 


Mme. L, CENDRI 
636 =. N.Y. 





Every Sewing Machine Doubled 
in Value by 


PALMER’S 
COMBINATION ATTACHMENT, 


For all Sewing Machines. 


‘The perfection of making and arranging every style ef 
Dress Trimming with as much ease and sim- 
plietty as running up an ordinary seam, 
with some New and entirely Orig- 
imal Accomplishments. 

And all without Basting. 
1—It prepares the Milliners’ Fold better than 

can be done by hand. 


2-It prepares Milliners’ Fold with different 
colors and pieces of goods at ene opera- 
tion. 


3—It prepares and places a fold in any seam 
perfectly, without basting:. 


4-It prepares and puts a double or single 
fold on the edge of a band. 

5—It cords bias bands. 

*6—It prepares and applies a double French hem 
finish. 

{—It prepares a cord welt perfectly. 


8 It prepares and places a cord welt in any 
seam without basting. 


9-It prepares a cordwelt, at the same time gath- 
ering and placing the welt in the gath- 
ering seam, sewing it toa plain band, if 
desired, at one operation. 


0-It does plain gathering. 


‘U-It gathers and sews on at the same time, 
better than any other gatherer. 


2-It hems all goods, bias or straight. 
13—It binds with braid. 

U-It binds with cut binding. 

b—-It sews any seam without basting, 


The arrangement is very novel, and is one of the 
‘simplest attachments in use; indispensable in its 
utility, doubling the value of a Sewing Machine. 


All orders should state for 
|WHAT SEWIN: G RAGES 
the Attachment is desired. 
' Price, $4, with full instruction for its use, 
‘mailed post free. Address 


PALMER MANUFACTURING CO., 
No. 817 Broadway, New York. 
4 rare opportunity for Agents of both sexes, which 


BRYE HEARTS: 


THE NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
BY ROBERTSON GRAY. 


It gives us pleasure to call the at- 
tention of our readers to the progress in 
the 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


of aserial from a pen which, though new 
to this walk of literature, has often ir- 
radiated the columns of that and other 
journals with its pathos, wit, and fancy. 
We confidently predict that this latest 
effort of a favorite author will be pro- 
nounced by his numerous admirers the 
crowning work of his genius. 


Without claiming for “‘ Brave Hearts” 
that it is definitely the 


GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL 


for which the critics and the reading 
world have so long been looking, we 
have no hesitation in commending it 
to the public as an American novel of 
great originality, beauty, and power. 

The scene of the story alternates be- 
tween the eastern and western coasts of 
the North American continent; and the 
widely different civilizations of these two 
grand portions of ourcountry are therein 
placed side by side, and finely contrasted. 
Among the rarer attractions of the work 
are its glowing descriptions of some of 
the noblest scenery of the Sierras, and its 
masterly delineation of the peculiar 
character and exceptional life of those 
creatures of to-day, the miners of the far 
Far-West. Side by side with the Jim 
Nyes and the Buck Fanshawes that Bret 
Harte and Mark Twain have already in- 
troduced to the literary world, we have 
here the more refined spirits of Eastern 
civilization, whom chance has brought 
into this rude society, together with 
an intermediate class whom a certain 
constitutional aptitude enables to assume 
either character, according to the de- 
mand of the moment. These are all por- 
trayed with nice analytic skill, and with- 
out the slightest trace of exaggera- 
tion. The action of the story is con- 
ducted with the simplicity of true power, 
without tedious digression or straining 
after effect. Yet every chapter is in- 
stinct with life; and, in short, without 
being in the least technically sensa- 
tional, 


“BRAVE HEARTS” 


is replete with sensation, genuine and 
wholesome. 

The ethical tone of the work is manly 
and invigorating, and the type of religion 
introduced is of the heartiest and the 
healthiest. 

The pure and peilucid English in which 
the whole is presented is a qualification 
not to be lightly estimated in this day of 
ungrammatical inspiration and super-| te 
heated rhetoric. A glance over the en- 


English—extorts the confession that it is 
as rare as it is refreshing to encounter an 
author who understands the spirit and 
resources of the language in which he 
writes. 

With thus much of introduction, we 
commit our new venture in popular 
literature to the tide of public opinion, 
in confident expectation that it will be 
universally accepted as one of the most 
fresh, original, and every way attractive 
publications of the day. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 





“art wanted everywhere immediately. 


a A tine 


tire field of modern fiction—American or i 


NEW BOOKS. 


To be had at all Bookstores, or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


NEW LIFE IN NEW LANDS. By 
GRACE GREENWOOD. Being her Notes of 
Travel across the American Continent. A 
book full of interest and piguancy. 12mo. 


Extra English cloth. Fancys ped covers. 
Price, $2.00. 

S fae foo book ~ of dolighttnt | reading all the 

d, like a nut, many. @ choice 

hose who 


morsel el tucked a 5 bed in sly -~t—-4 for 
find th: Boston Globe. 





MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPERS. By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER, 
with Photographic Portrait of the Author. 
Imo, Extra English cloth, stamped cover. 
Price, $2.00. 

“These “ Talks’? were published in the House- 
hold Department of the Christian Union during the 
past two years, and are now revised and issued in 
book ferm, with additional matter, including a large 
variety of Choice Cooking Recipes. 


“An admirable corrective to 
heusehold, abound! _ the 
sense, practical experience, and sincere wee ge 
in a ww appitienson TI "domestic c management and 


orance in the 


STAR PAPERS: or, Experiences of Art 
and Nature, By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
New Edition, with much additional matter. 
Uniform with Lectures on Preaching and 
Lectures to Young Men. Price, $1.75. 

Many thousands of copies of this book were sold 
when it was first published, eighteen years ago, and 
it is one of the most popular and widely known of 
Mr. Beecher’s Works. It has been for some years 
out of print. 

“ Matters are treated in an easy, unconvent 
manner. The papers are bright, breezy, and 
shiny. Mr. Beecher seems to have the facu 


seeing light end beauty TI A? a and 
things.” — Worcester (Mass.) Daily Spy 
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BEECHER’S SERMONS: SeEventH and 
EIGHTH SERIES. (First Six Series also ready.) 
From phonographic reports by T. J. ELLIN- 
woop, for fifteen years Mr. Beecher’s special 
reporter. Uniformly bound in dark brown 
English cloth. Single volumes 8vo, each 
complete, price, $2.50. Bound in half mo- 
rocco, $5 per vol. 


* * * “These composes sermons of perhaps me 
greatest of pring preachers—a man whose heart 
as warm and catholic as his abilities are great, a “| 
whose sermons combine fidelity and scri tural 
truth, great power, glorious imagination, fervid 
rhetoric, and vigorous reasoning, with intense hu- 
man ie and robust common sense.” —British 





ALSO, 

MY WIFE AND I: or, HARRY HENDER- 
son’s History. A Novel. By HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE. Illustrated by H. L. Ste- 
phens. 474 pages; extra cloth, stamped 
cover, $1.75. 


“Common sense equines visions; facts against 


fancies; sanctity against profanity ; virtue se ageiass 
lust ; marriage against free love and the isms which 

have become its satellites; those are the sub. oe 
of — brilliant and powerful fiction.”"—Prov 


e 





MATERNITY: A Popular Treatise for 
Wives and Mothers. By T.S. Verpr, A.M., 
M.D., of Washington, D. C, Handsomcly 
printed on fine paper, beveled boards, extra 
English cloth. 12mo. 450 pp. Price, $2.25. 
Fourth Edition. 


“We hail the appearance cf this work with true 
pleasure. It is dictated by a pure and liberal spirit, 

d will be a real boon tomany a gues mother.”’— 
American Medical Observer (Detroit). 





ALSO READY: 
H. W. Berrcnuer’s Works. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 


LECTURES ON PREACHING, deliv- 
ered before the Classes in Theology and the 
Faculty of the Divinity School of Yale Col- 
lege. 12mo. Price, extra cloth, stamped 
cover, puke ; half calf, extra or antique, $2.50. 


“What a what 2. ‘fruity’ volume is 
this last LX... — f Hen —~¥4 a 
*Yale Lectures on A. can be re’ 
pian 2 Yt 4 or clergyman, with Gelient. 7 We 
int to few recent novels which are more en- 
riaining than this book.’’—Boston Globe. 

‘e know of no dozen treatises on the preach- 
pe work which contain so much of sensible and 
valuable instruction | as is —- into this lit- 
ev 








LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. This 


was Mr. Beecher’s first book, and is known 

e@all over the world. Extra cloth, stamped 
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We congratulate the friends of religious liberty 
in this city upon the decision of the Counsel of the 
Corporation, that the Board of Education is for- 
bidden by the city charter to make any appropri- 
ation of money in aid of any religious or denomi- 
national school. It isa pity that such appropri- 
ations were ever allowed in any part of the State, 
and we hope to see them universally prohibited by 
law. If any religious sect chooses to establish 
schools for the education of its children, let it fur- 
nish the money for their support from its own 
treasury, and not seek to pervert to sectarian uses 
the funds raised by general taxation for the sup- 
port of the common schools. 


Oe 


We record this week the death of the Rev. Gard- 
inerSpring, D. D., the patriarch of the New. York 
Presbyterian pulpit, in the eighty-ninth year of his 
age. He was the son of the late Rev. Samuel Spring, 
D.D., of Newburyport, Mass., where he was born 
-on the 24th of February, 1785. He was graduated 
.at New Haven in 1805, and, after studying law with 
the late Judge Daggett, of New Haven, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1808. Soon afterwards, under 
the influence of the late Rev. Dr. Mason of this 
‘city, he was induced to enter the ministry, which 
he did after spending one year at the seminary in 
Andover. In 1810 he accepted a call to the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in this city, of which he was 
the sole pastor for over fifty years. In 1862, though 
his connection with the church was not dissolved, 
he retired from the active duties of the pastorate, 
preaching only occasionally afterwards as his health 
allowed. At the time of his settlement, in 1810, 
some of the elder champions of the faith were in- 
clined, on account of his New England training, to 
suspect his theological soundness ; but afterwards, 
when the Presbyterian Church was agitated by 
what were called ‘‘New Measures,” he showed 
himself an Old School man of the most conserva- 
tive stamp, though not at alla belligerent one. 





During the anti-slavery struggle, like most clergy- 


men of his age, he espoused the conservative side, 
going so far, we believe, as to defend in bis pulpit 
the fugitive slave law of 1850. The Church in New 
York, at that time, was under the dominion of the 
cotton-lords, and Ds, Spring not only did nothing 
to resist their sway, but lent the influence of his 
name to their support, If the anti-slavery move- 
ment had found him in his young manhood, be- 
fore he encountered the commercial influences 
which warped so many good men from the line of 
justice and humanity, he would in all probability 
have been an earnest, active Abolitionist. As a 
preacher he was impressive, as a pastor devoted 
and faithful, as a man widely respected and be- 


that a varied collection of railroads was a kind of 


GRIEVANCE AND REMEDY. 


E Yankees are sometimes accused, as a peo- 

ple, of a mean thriftiness. Yet our na- 
tional housekeeping is on a scale of free, not to say 
profligate, expenditure ; and when we want any 
new article of use or ornament, as a frozen penin- 
sula, let us say, we do not haggle about the price. 
For example, having been wheedled by smooth- 
tongued peddlers of those wares into the belief 


furniture which no genteel nation should be with- 
out, we have, up to this time, exchanged therefor 
two hundred and twenty-four millions of acres of 
public lands, not to speak of still costlier guaran- 
tees of public credit. And asif it were not enough 
to have parted with an area three times as large 
as that of Great Britain, and one day to be of 
vast value, the canny hucksters of lines yet un- 
built haunted Washington all last winter, offering 
to manufacture their invaluable and indispensable 
goods for the ruinously small consideration of only 
one hundred and eighty-nine millions of acres 
more. While the fun of the thing is, if one is so 
good-natured as to call it fun, that the trade turns 
out as bad a one as trades with itinerant venders 
commonly do, and government is found to have no 
rights in the matter which the railroads are bound 
to respect. For instance, while the Treasury drops 
the annual manna of two millions of dollars in the 
desert-path of the bond-holders of the Central Pa- 
cific, and California adds the honey and quails of* 
a yearly one hundred and five thousand dollars 
more, that Company grimly closes its eyes on the 
distresses of the general Government and calmly 
refuses the requisition of the State for its taxes. 
Moreover, it demands, and plainly means to have, 
the Government military station of Goat Island 
for its private uses, 
Nor, say unimpeachable witnesses, is the Central 
Pacific Directory more aggressive in its intent, 
more unscrupulous in its methods, more sordid in 
its purposes than other railroad corporations. 
Wheat and corn, the farmers declare, rate as these 
hard assessors determine. Coal, to-day, is forty 
per cent. dearer than in August, 1872, and is pre- 
determined to advance ten cents per ton a month 
during the carrying season, at the arbitrary decree 
of the close corporation of transportation com- 
panies which controls its conveyance. Yet at last 
year’s prices, these seven companies, each and all, 
declared dividends varying from ten to twenty 
per cent. If, this year, these gains rise to forty 
per cent., they will have been paid chiefly by men 
whose richest earthly dividend is endless labor. 
The owners of certain salt-works hint that unless 
they subinit to be ‘‘struck,” the tariff of freight 
on their wares is virtually prohibitory. The share- 
holders of certain mines whisper that the rates on 
ores shift as their votes and influence are valuable 
or worthless to the railroads. Small land-owners 
falter, that when they have improved their prop- 
erty along the line of suburban roads, they have 
no assurance that the management, having ac- 
quired new tracts, will not shift the route, on some 
pretext of shortening or straightening it, and make 
their estates valueless. 
We bring no railing accusations against dignita- 
ries. We do not swear to the truth of this indict- 
ment. But many sober and judicious men make 
oath to it, unreservedly. And if it be false, then 
the railroad league, like Clive, must stand aston- 
ished at its own moderation. For the seventy 
thousand miles of railway in the United States are 
to-day controlled, if not owned, by fewer than ten 
companies. And these ten companies are manip- 
ulated by fewer than one hundred men. The 
Pennsylvania Central, for example, operates more 
than four thousand miles of track, makes leases 
for a thousand years, guarantees dividends for the 
same millennium, and reaches out its hundred 
arms for ever-new aggrandizement. The New 
York Central sits, spider-like, in the web of its 
original charter, and daily catches new flies of 
weak, or unwary, or mismanaged feeders. 
It is hard to say where this menacing monopoly 
will pause. The people feel themselves so helpless 
against it, its possible results are so appalling, 
that we are not surprised &t the appeals made to the 
Government to take control of the railroads. Yet, 
to our thinking, the petitioners would overturn 
the dynasty of King Log to establish the throne 
of King Stork. With a civil service which lives 
and moves and has its being in political consider- 
ations, no remedy would lie in such an upheaval. 
For the present underlying evil is the league be- 
tween capitalist and politician. While, therefore, 
we suffered the passive disappointment of finding, 
like the sinner in the old hymn, that ‘“‘’tis a poor 


pain,” we should have committed the active error of 

creating a dangerous precedent. We have not yet 

overcome our war habit of looking on with appro- 

bation while the government assumed extraordi- . 
nary powers. And the projects of a national uni- 

versity, a national telegraph line, national railways 

do appeal to the imagination. But, abstractly, 

government has no more business 'to meddle with 

these interests than it has to regulate the price of 

flour, or the rates on: a turnpike. If we give up 

nee principle, our last state will be worse than our 

rst. 

But, if government cannot interfere, the govern- 

ors of government can. The remedy of these suf- 

ferers lies, as it seems to us, in their own votes. 

Individually they are poor and weak. Collectively 

they are rich and strong. If they will combine for 

their own protection as the railroad oligarchy 

has combined for its own advancement, they are 

masters of the situation. It is an easy formula. 

It is a,hard achievement. For these men are 

bound hand and foot, in many cases, by the com- 

panies, and an independent vote is bought with 

present loss or ruin. Nevertheless, it is the only 

way, and the sooner it is followed the better. ‘The 
unpleasant truth is that the farmers have shirked 

politics as being too busy to attend to them, while 
they have gloried in the goad and made their talk 

of bullocks, and forgotten the general good in 

their selfish seeking of narrow ends; while the 
railway corporations, not fiends nor stones, but 
men also forgetful of the general good in their 
selfish seeking of narrow ends, have easily out- 
witted them. One plain moral of the story is, that 
no American citizen can afford to palter with the 
clear duty of casting an intelligent, honest, fear- 
less ballot. The poor farmers, who have despised 
this obligation, reap a great burden of personal 
hardships. The rich corporations which have 
defied it, bribing, buying, selling, and stealing 
votes whenever they found it necessary, reap the 
greater loss of personal probity. And the great 
Republic sits shame-faced because of these money- 
changers in her holiest temple, but knows, mean- 
while, that the whips are slowly plaiting which 
shall scourge them forth. 


——— 


THE DEAD GOD. 


EAN PAUL RICHTER, finding the current of 
thought in his time drifting him toward athe- 
ism, built a barrier for himself by writing in his 
“ Fruit, Flower, and Thorn Pieces ” a dream of a 
universe without a God. Christ meets him and 
tells him that God is dead, and then ensues a 
series of images of confusion, bewilderment, and 
horror such as no other conjurer of wild visions 
ever imagined. 

To us there seems nothing in literature more re- 
markable than this piece of Jean Paul’s. It is 
more weird and fascinating than the ‘ Ancient 
Mariner” of Coleridge; it is more startling than 
any passage in Dante’s “‘ Hell” ; it is more powerful 
as against atheism than a library of teleological 
arguments. 

We too live in an age of atheistic tendencies. 
There are those who announce to us that God is 
dead. A sort of a God we have left; a God of too 
much dignity to hear the cry of any distressed 
spirit ; an absolute, all-pervading essence, that is a 
dumb soul to the universe; an abstraction, of 
which we cannot think, that cannot itself think 
or feel; a metaphysical idol, the very corpse of a 
dead deity. But the God in whom the noble old 
shiek Abraham believed, whom Moses worshiped 
and obeyed, whom David called, exultingly, his 
refuge, his strong tower, and the rock of his salva- 
tion, the God whom Jesus Christ taught us to call 
Our Father, is dead and buried, if we may trust 
the prophets of positivism. 

How much such ideas are the outcome of a de- 
fective mental constitution is shown in the fact 
that the men who have, as they believe, dissected 
the quivering heart of nature, and found there no — 
trace of the immortal God, do not seem to see 
what a nightmare such a theory is. They do not 
come to us with the horror-stricken countenance 
of Jean Paul, to tell us that God is dead and that 
the world is orphan. . Seeing only the outside of 
the world, looking coldly through their percep- 
tives, ignoring the intuitions, the wants, the inner 
oracles of the human heart, they announce that, 
since God cannot be found by their retorts, their 
telescopes, their microscopes—since he is not a 
phenomenon to be observed and definitely ex 
plained by an experimentum crucis—he cannot 
be, or, what is the same thing, we can never know 
that he is. It is the arrogance of physical science 
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‘tions of theology and usurpations of metaphysics. 
Now we have the usurpation of science, which be- 
.gins by declaring that we know nothing but what 
we see. But the man who thinks to include 
everything in the category of sense must first 
abolish not only theology, but poetry. All that 
realm of knowledge which Shakespeare’s noble 
intuitions lay open to us must be swept away. 
The things revealed by poetry can be neither 
touched nor seen ; they have no alkaline reaction ; 
they are beyond the telescope, and out of the focus 
of the mieroscope. Each age thinks the strongest 
eddy of its own time the main current of human 
progress. Men would have us believe that all 
the struggles of the human soul are to ultimate in 
bald positivism. That the last result of all our 
advancement will be to abolish immortality, to 
deny poetry, to put out all the inner lights of 
-human aspiration and intuition, to believe that 
‘this wonderful universe, growing ever into more 
wonderful forms, is the result of a blind force ; that 
men are left to be ground to powder by fate, and 
that for all the injustice and wrong and suffering 
of the world there is neither retribution nor com- 
pensation. There are those who think the high- 
est possible result of human enlightenment is a 
‘dead God and an orphan universe. But there is 
that in the soul of man that cries out against any 
such conelusion. God has witnesses everywhere 
in nature, though the blind eye of narrow scien- 
tific research does not see them. It is as if color- 
blind people should set out to convince the world 
that the blue sky and the green hills and the 
blushing rose and the blue-green sea were all pop- 
ular delusions. Having no senses to perceive 
‘colors, they will not admit their existence. 

: God has witnesses in the world without and the 
world within. Man’s heart bears testimony that 
he isa living God. A syllogism could not remove 
conviction that is profounder than logic. You 
cannot argue against a man’s senses nor against 
the consciousness of the race. While Mr. Abbot 

. sits down on the shores of Lake Erie and waits for 
science to discover a god, and while the Comtist 
believes that the old god is dead, the living God 
wakes himself known, from without and from 

. within, to all them that listen to his voice. 
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BEYOND OUR LIGHT. 


HE most casual reader of the New Testament 

. can hardly fail to notice a glorious inconsist- 
ency in its pictures of the heavenly state. They 
are sometimes in almost direct contradiction. We 
are told on one page that there shall be no more 
sea, on another that John beheld a sea of glass. 
Now heaven is compared to a city glorious in 
architectural magnificence, now to an Eden with 
green pastures and still waters. In one passage it 
is declared there is no more night, in another 
death is compared to falling asleep in Jesus. 
Here it is represented as perfect rest, there as a 
glorious and ceaseless and tireless activity. 

; There is no system on which these various pict- 
ures can be merged and united into one harmoni- 
ous picture. They are consistent if we understand 
that they are pictorial, addressed to the imagina- 
tion ; they stumble us at every step if we accept 
them as literal descriptions, and read them as 
though they were the surveyors’ reports of an un- 
known land. Heaven is real; but our best and 
clearest conceptions of it are unreal. The Bible 
holds it before us to stimulate our hope ; and hope 
feeds best on imagination. What our heaven 
shall be no one can know; what our heavgn may 

‘be every one is privileged to imagine. 

| These pictures are set thus in seeming contrast 

‘ purposely, because different characters, or even 
the same character in different moods, need for 

the inspiration of their hope different pictures. 

| Wearied and worn with the toil of life, and the in- 
ecessant friction of humanity, the burdened soul 
| longs for rest and quiet. To him the angel opens 

' the vision of perfect rest in a country whose waters 
-are still, whose pastures are endlessly green. Full 
-ef aspiration and ambition, the youthful soul longs 
for a larger field and a grander service. To him the 
‘angel unfolds the picture of a city of surpassing 
splendor, a court more royal than any upon earth, 
| where the redeemed are kings and priests, and 
serve their God day and night. Which picture is 
true? Each is true to the heart of him who needs 
the invigoration it brings; neither is true to the 
full reality as we shall see it when we no longer 
iknow in part. é 
| This is the reason why the pen and the pulpit 
rarely, if ever, succeed in the attempt to describe 
heaven to others. The heaven that is restful to 
‘one is inane to another; the heaven that is in- 
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spiring to one is wearying to another ; the heaven 
that fills to the full the dreams of one is unsatisfy- 
ing and unattractive to another. 

Of two things we may be sure: 

There will be something in heaven for all who 
reach it. ‘‘In my Father’s house’ are many man- 
sions.” We shall be as little all shut up to one 
heaven as we are all shut up to one earth. A 
party of travelers make together the European 
tour. One finds his enjoyment in the study of 
foreign character, a second in French and German 
libraries, a third in the mountain and lake scenery 
of Switzerland and the Tyrol, a fourth in the an- 
tiquities of Rome, a fifth in the archmwology of 
Greece and Palestine. Europe is not one land, 
but many lands, and each brings back a different 
impression from that of his fellow-traveler. To 
one music is ravishing, to another nature, to a 
third art, to a fourth literature. Heaven is not 
one land, but many lands ; and each soul will find 
a home for itself, a place prepared for its own 
heart wants. 

Whatever heaven is, it will be something differ- 
ent from our anticipation. We may imagine what 
we will, so we do not force our imaginations on 
others, or take them for literal truth ourselves. 
The traveler who purposes to make the tour of 
California first gets the best books he can find to 
study up its scenery. But when he stands in the 
Yosemite, looking up its precipitous walls, or 
creeps upon his hands and knees to the edge of 
the cliff to look down upon the valley below, he 
says, ‘‘No one has described this. It is entirely 
different from what I had expected.” And when we 
stand by the crystal sea and walk the jewel-gated 
city, it will be with amazement in our delight that 
heaven is so far different, so immeasurably beyond 
all that we had hoped or thought or dreamed. God, 
who does on earth “‘ exceedingly abundantly above 
all that we can ask or think,” will not measure his 
heavenly doing by our earthly thinking. 

For ourselves, we are glad to believe that the 
gates are not ajar, that we have no true concep- 
tion of what awaits us in the heavenly state. As 
Christmas draws near, the children ply their pa- 
rents with eager questions as to what their gifts 
shall be. But when the father makes a pretence 
of disclosing the secret, asking seriously, ‘‘ Shall I 
tell you ?” he is greeted with a chorus of ‘‘ No! 
no!” For half the pleasure of the Christmas-tree is 
in the unexpectedness of its fruits. If there were 
any prophet able to open the door and disclose to 
us the glory that lies beyond, we should beg him to 
keep his secret. For not the least element in the 
gladness of that great day of joy when we shal! 
know even as we are known will consist in the 
gladsomeness of its divinely-prepared surprises. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Do you belteve that a sinner can cultivate such a 
love and actual possession of goodness and manhood 
as the Bible recommends, without a change of heart? 


O. What is achange of heart? Of old, the 
the mind was popularly believed to be located 
in the heart. A change of heart is a change of purpose 
and of affections, and no sinner can come to be good 
without a “change of heart.’’ Goodness implies that 
very thing. And in every such change of purpose and 
affections God works with the sinner. We “ work out 
our own salvation with fear and trembling,’’ but God 
also “ worketh in us to will and todo.” But no man has 
any right to sit down moping and mourning and wait- 
ing for God to ehange his heart. It is our business to 
trust God to do his part of the work, and to fall to and 
do our own. God is helping us and working with us 
all the time, doubtless, but his hand is hid. Resolving 
to be a Christian is, so far as we are conacious of it, as 
simple and direct an act as resolving to be a soldier. 


2. What is your interpretation of “ Blessed are the 
meek, for they shall inherit the earth” ? 

In one sense the meek do inherit the earth. People 
who are always at law gain nothing; people who are 
warlike hold nothing. The empire of Bonaparte de- 
scends not to his heirs, the peaceful Republic of Switz- 
erland lives on through all storms. The people who 
got the most good out of the late war were the negroes 
who struck scarcely a blow. It is a general law that 
meekness and long-suffering are more profitable than 
combativeness. The meekness of which Christ spoke 
is long-suffering, but not wholly and literally non- 
resistant. There is an extreme in everything, and even 
forbearance may cease to be a virtue. If the meek 
man happen to inherit little of ‘the earth, he enjoys it 
a hundred times more than his quarrelsome neighbor, 
and a man’s riches are measured by what he enjoys, 
and not by what he has. 4 

3. Was not the inspiration of the writers of the Bible 
their -earnestness—that is, did they not present the 
truth just as they saw it, honestly and in right-down 
earnestness ? 

Doubtless they did write honestly and earnestly the 


truth as they saw it, but we believe that they were 
also enlightened of God’s Spirit so that they were 
able to see the truth moreclearly than they could have 
seen it, let them be ever so honest and earnest. 


4. “ Do you approve. of the present fashion of wives 
leaving their husbands to the mercy of servant girls 
during the summer months, and spending their time 
gossiping at the various watering places ?”’ 

If a wife’s health require that she go to the coun- 
try, no husband not a curmudgeon will complain ; 
but it is a most unwifely and demoralizing habit that 
fashionable women have, of pleasure-seeking at water- 
ing-places while the husband wanders like a lost spirit 
through deserted rooms. No woman who values her 
domestic happiness as she should wil] leave her hus- 
band thus unprotected. 


5. “If you lived in a community where the people 
would not visit you at all, because you would not visit 
them on the Sabbath, what course would you pursue?” 

Within proper limits the enjoyment of the society of 
one’s friends on the Sabbath cannot be wrong. That isa 
violation of the Sabbath which interferes with its pur- 
pose, viz.: rest. But the hard, unsocial and unrestful 
Sabbath that many good people keep nowadays was 
not dreamed of among the ancients, either Christians 
or Jews. Patience in well-doing will at length amelio- 
rate the feelings of those who would regulate your con- 
science despotically by their own. 


[This department has become so popular with 
our readers, and, to large numbers of them, of 
such practical value, that we have concluded to 
widen its scope. Thus far the inquiries presented 
have been mainly of a religious character. We 
now invite questions relating to domestic, social, 
literary, scientific, horticultural and agricultural 
topics, promising to throw such light upon 
them as we possess or can obtain, and our 
space will Bllow. Questions of a practical na- 
ture will always have precedencé over those of a 
speculative or metaphysical character, and querists 
must not expect to draw us into long disquisitions 
upon any subject. Each question should involve 
but a single point, and should state that in the 
fewest words in which it can possibly be presented. 
Prolixity, either in questions or answers, would 
make the department a bore rather than a means 
of edification to our readers.—EDITOR. ] 











OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


RISON reform is one of the most important 
subjects now claiming the attention of thoughtful 
men, and we are glad to observe that Miss Mary Car- 
penter, an English lady of the highest character, now 
in this country, is engaged in presenting it wherever 
she can gain a hearing. She sums up her views in these 
propositions: 1. Every prisoner should have a separate 
sleeping cell, which must be light, airy, and well ven- 
tilated and warmed, and at least seven feet by twelve 
in dimensions. 2. Provision should be made for the 
religious, moral, and intellectual instruction of each 
-prisoner. 3. All jail buildings should be constructed 
so as tocarry out the object intended. They should be 
secure, commodious and sanitary, with workshops, 
chapel and school-room, and provision for daily exer- 
cise in the open air. 4. No persons to be employed 
with the prisoners who are not engaged by the warden 
and under his control. 5. No contracts should ever be 
} made for the labor of the prisoners. Contracts for 
, the work produced must be in accordance with the 
labor market. 6. All prisons for women must be cer- 
tainly separate from those for men and under female 
officials only. 


—In the recent appointment of Dr. Fuller- 
Walker as editor of the Aldine, the publishers of that 
unique and beautiful magazine have shown their ap- 
preciation of their own interests, and of the merits 
of a very promising young journalist. Dr. Fuller- 
Walker has been connected with the New York press 
for six or eight years, and by his versatility and enter- 
prise is steadily working his way to an enviable repu- 
tation. In his hands the Aldine is sure to maintain all 
the popularity which it has gained. 

—Thirty-eight years ago, Abner Kneeland, the 
founder of the Boston Investigator, an infidel paper 


@ Massachusetts court, and sent to_prison for utt ering 
these words: “The Universalists believe in a God 
which I do not, but I believe that their God (aside 
from Nature) is only a chimera of their ewn im agina- 
tion.” Dr. Channing saw clearly, as many men more 
orthodox than he did, also, that this attempt to pu nish a 
man for uttering his opinions was not only contrary to 
the fundamental principles of American liberty, but 
at war with the spirit of Christianity and adapted to 
bring it into reproach; and by his efforts and those of 
other good men Mr. Kneeland was speedily liberated. 
For aught that we can remember, the statute under 
which Mr. Kneeland was convicted remains unrepeaked 
to this day, but any attempt to enforce it against these 
now holding his views would excite the scorn of the 
whole community. We have found a better way to 
oppose infidelity than to fine and imprison its cham- 
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still published there, was convicted of blasphemy in- 


pions. The Protestant world is farther from Rome 
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THE WONDERFUL SEED. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


T was a wild, neglected ground, 
That should have been a garden fair. 
No hope of ripening fruit was found 
In the rank briers that hedged it round, 
No song-bird nested there. 


“The winding ways were overgrown, 

The flowers were choked in vase and plot. 
Foul weeds and venomous vines, alone, 
Hung festering on the mouldered stone 

About the dreary spot. 


It seemed a soil unfit to feed 
The growth of any wholesome thing,— 
Yet, under the press of thorn and weed, 
- Slow waxing, was a wondrous seed 
Waiting its time to spring ! 


The dews of evening filtered through : 

The morning sunbeams lent their prime: 
And, even and morn, in sun and dew, 
In secret ever the good seed grew, 

Biding its perfect time. 


At length the final hour was found 
Through weary seasons long delayed : 
‘The rain had loosened the stubborn ground, 
And, through the matted weeds around, 
There peeped a slender blade. 


- Only a thread of green at first, 
Scarce visible amidst the gloom; 
But still unfolding, sunshine nurst, 
Fresh leaf and twig and branch, it burst 
At lastin glorious bloom. 


. No growth of mortal lanes or leas 
Had ever blossom half so fair! 
It brought the birds, it brought the bees, 
It brought the eternal summer breeze 
To make new music there. 4 


And springing, spreading, day by day, 
So fullit filled the garden bound, 
The tangled wéeds uprooted lay, 
The barren briers dropped away 
And withered on the ground. 


And when the mouldered stone lay bare 
And blistering in the summer noon, 

It wound about it, everywhere, 

Deep garlands, where the searching air 

* Dropped into sweetest swoon: 


& - When every stone a blossom seemed, 
And every gap a hidden nest: 
Green nooks where secret music streamed, 
And scattered dews and petals gleamed 
About some fluttering breast. 


Oh, blessed miracle, indeed ! 

The desert quickening into flower; 
The stubborn growth of thorn and weed 
Uprooted by alittle seed 

Fostered in sun and shower! 


Oh, miracle still wrought anew, 

While hearts one germ of Heaven retain. |: 
Where barren briers and nettles grew ! 
Let fall the kindly sun and dew, 

And Eden blooms again! 











LIFE IN NORWAY. : 
TROMSOE, NoRwAy, June’ 30, 1873. 
GLANCE at the map willshow that Tromsoe 
is the most northerly city or town of any con- 


: Siderable size in the world; and, indeed, I think there 


is but one town—Hammerfest—above this. We are 
here, as you see, quite within the Arctic circle. Since 
about the first of June the sun has not once been out 
of sight, save as obscured by clouds; and for another 
month he will forget to hide himself. You may truth- 
fully say of Tromsoe for two months m the year, that 
there is “‘nonight there.” At what should be. mid- 
night, he may now be seen exactly in the north, and 
apparently about an hour high, or some five or six de- 
grees above the horizon. And that he not only gives 
light at that, to us, unseemly hour, but heat, is proven 
by the use of the common burning-glass. Holes 
burned in the hat or coat or pocket are the trophies 
which travelers carry away to prove the existence 
and power of this midnight sun. At mid-day the sun 
is in the south, but only at a height equal to that which 
we usually see during the short days of winter. Thus 
it is that we see here the entire circuit of thesun. He 
does not seem to go around the earth, as in lower lati- 
tudes, but to ride around in a great circle over our 
heads. No mountain peak, no isolated tree or house, 
but enjoys a daily sunshine on every side at some time 
in the long day. Fortunate are we at home to have 
the sun shine durifig the day upon three sides of the 
house, but here the fiery chariot goes all the way 
around. 

Ido not write thus minutely of a well-known fact 
because I think you are ignorant of it, but because I 
wish, so far as I may, to impress a realization of its 
effects upon your minds. The fact is as simple as is 


“the existence of Niagara Falls; but as you can only 


gain an adequate impression of the power and majesty 
of those falls by a comparatively long and intimate 
acquaintance with them, so must you dwell not a little 
upon this unusual position of the sun in its relations to 
the earth before you fairly comprehend ifs scope. 
Such, at least, is my personal experience. 

And now I will try and answer the qnestion which 
I suppose you wish to ask—“‘ How does it seem to be in 


“@ continual day?” Toa person in the least ::oryous it 


—_ 





is exceedingly trying. There is a constant excitement 
in this continual presence of the sun which can only 
be overcome by drill. You must go to bed, not when 
youare sleepy, but, when your appointed hour arrives. 
And if you would rest well, neither daylight nor sun- 
shine should have a wakeful influence upon you. 
Light and sun are too welcome here to be shut out 
with blinds, and hence the houses are quite unprovided 
with light obstructors of any kind. The people here 
usually retire about two o’clock, and about three 
o’clock something like rest prevails. 

I have known, by books, of the rapid growths and 
fruitfulness of the very short summers in these north- 
ern regicns, but until now I could not comprehend it. 


} The first cause seems to be a peculiar richness of soil. 


Black peaty loam abounds, and this cannot but yield 
nourishment in abundance with even the commonest 
care; and this is supplemented by the constancy of the 
sun’s rays and the unceasing daylight. The six weeks 
of sunlight, in stimulus to plant growths, must be 
equal to from three to five months of the alternate 
heat and chill in our own climate. When once it is 
started in life the plant pushes right on, and thus 
grows at a rate which, elsewhere, seems marvellous. 
It is thus, alone, that I can understand why a plant 
here will sometimes grow as much in a single day as 
in, perhaps, a week with us. But the number of plants 
cultivated here is, so far as I have observed, very small. 
Potatoes are the staple, and I might say the only table 
vegetable produced. No doubt others might be grown 
with equal facility, but the people here have few 
wants, and they seem abundantly satisfied with this 
single and simple article of its kind. Hardy wild 
flowers abound, though their number is not great, and 
there seems to be no effort whatever to cultivate 
flowers out-of-doors. Judge then, if you can, how 
strange it seems to find these Norwegians passionately 
fond of flowers! Every window, on every side of every 
house, is literally filled with them. The table on which 
I write has its contribution both in growing and in cut 
flowers, and nearly every meal is taken in their pres- 
ence, whether it be at the hotel or on the steamer. 
The graves at the cemeteries are the only unsheltered 
places where cultivated flowers are to be found, and 
here they seem almost as abundant as in the home- 
window. Not that they thrive well, but that loving 
hands constantly renew the supply. No sooner has an 
unexpected frost cut down the tender stem than an- 
other and another treasure is brought from the warm 
fireside as a fresh sacrifice. 

We usually regard the log-houses of our frontiers as 
simple make-shifts to be replaced at the earliest op- 
portunity which advancing improvements will afford; 
but what will you say to the fact that log-houses pre- 
vail almost exclusively in all the northern portion of 
this country? Not of the round logs to which we are 
accustomed are these houses built, but of somewhat 
smaller ones, nicely squared, and dove-tailed at the 
corners; and then the logs are cased over on the out- 
side with boards, and on the inside sometimes with 
boards and sometimes with plaster. Paper on the in- 
side is the almost universal finish. Nor have I yet 
finished with the use of the squared logs. Of logs are 
made all the partitions, and, not unfrequently, the 
floor is of the same solid material. Nor do these logs 
seem to be a growth of this immediate neighborhood; 
they must be brought from a considerable distance. 
Fashion or comfort is the argument by which they 
are made to supplant other and doubtless more eco- 
nomic materials, and a single glance at the simple 
habits of these people is enough to assure the most 
skeptical that wood has proven itself the most desira- 
ble material with which to exclude the winter’s cold. 
Comfort, therefore, is the inducement which preveiis. 

And now, having told you of the things in heaven 
above and of things on the earth, shall I not say some- 
thing of the people with whom is our present living 
and being? Norwegian honesty and simplicity are also 
things we read about, but we cannot comprehend them 
—especially if we come hither fresh from the dishon- 
esties and trickeries of our New Yorks and Londons— 
until we have had a little time for their study and ac- 
tual experience. Perhaps it was fortunate for our little 
party that coming events at Tromsoe crowded our 
steamer with native passengers. And thus for two 
days we were in close contact with people representing 
every rank in life. The one great peculiarity which 
forced itself upon our minds, daily and hourly, was 
expressed in asingle and oft-repeated sentence, ‘‘ What 
a happy people!”” Many times & day I went up and 
down those crowded decks, scanning the faces as I 
went, and seeking to study the feelings which were 
there hidden. Except a deep thoughtfulness settled 
upon the face of one young woman, I cannot recall a 
face that did not beam with content. If you will re- 
member that nearly all these people were on the open 
deck, exposed to all weather, unsheltered; and that 
chilly showers were frequent, while the wind fed itself 
from the snow-covered mountains which hemmed us 
in on every side, you may havea conception of the 
stress which I wish to lay upon my description of the 
faces as all beaming with content. There were parents 
and children; very old and very young; men and 
women; crowded to the merest standing room—with 
no place to sleep and none in which to eat—driven to 
every device in getting hold of the box or tub which con- 
tained their earthly possessions on board, and in extract- 
ing therefrom something for nourishment; constantly 
and of necessity incommoding each other to the very 
Jast degree. And through such trying circumstances as 


these I was studying these people! Do you wonder at 
my surprise that they should, even then and there, 
manifest happiness? Do you know any people in the 
world who would not break down under such an or- 
deal? Would not sour looks and loud words, wrang- 
ling if not fighting, be the natural result of such a 
crowding, even for a half-dozen hours? Yet this con- 
tinued for eight times six consecutive hours, and in ali 
that time I heard no word which indicated so much as 
discontent. Many a time and oft was the very oppo- 
site feeling manifested. Kindnesses from one to another 
rained in a perpetual shower. If ever goodwill was 
manifested among men, it was by these people, thus 
crowded on this steamer. After this exemplification 
of Norwegian life 1 could accept the doctrine of Nor- 
wegian honesty without the slightest qualification. 
The one key to the whole is that the people do, really 
and truly, love one another. This conclusion is abund- 
antly justified by all my personal experiences. Our 
captain—Berg—of the Nordland, was one of the kind- 
est, most unobtrusive men whom I have ever met 
—not as a captain but as a man. Always ap- 
proachable; always frank; brimful of kindness to 
everybody and even to the dogs, yet lacking no whit 
in general intelligence; he was such a man as oné loves 
the companionship of. Even the hotel people forget 
avarice in kindliness. They evince, in many ways, 
solicitude for your welfare, and a desire to make you, 
as their guest, feel really at home. Honest themselves, 
they place the most implicit reliance in their guests. 
That they would unhesitatingly transport me and my 
effects on board the steamer without making the set- 
tlement of my bill a pre-requisite, I know by collateral 
evidence. Can you conceive the officers of an Ameri- 
can steamer as transporting a company of passengers 
to the end of the voyage, and then allowing them to 
go ashore without hindrance, on asimple promise from 
one that he will return and settle the account? And 
that they will do this not reluctantly or grudgingly or 
with suspicion, but frankly, heartily, cheerfully? Had 
I not witnessed exactly so much as this with my own 
eyes, I could not have believed it, even of the Norwe- 
gians, for, to their shame be it said, travelers are, some- 
times, slippery fellows. 

And what sort of a man should be the king of such a 
people? I have but just returned from a casual meet- 
ing with King Oscar II. at the church whither he had 
gone to hear the organ. A tall, kindly-looking, black- 
whiskered man he is, and in a kindly way he accosted 
one of our party, shook hands with the eldest, and en- 
tered into conversation for a few moments, in English, 
with all the freédom of a home-born republican sover- 
eign. His habits of life are represented as severely sim- 
ple, and that he mekes himself as much at home and 
as common among them as possible, I have, within 
two or three days, had all needful evidence. M.S. B. 








MR. STERNLITRUE’S SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE. 


HAT was a place where no spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing ever marred the business rec- 
ord of a day—Mr. Sternlitrue’s office—a place avoided 
by every one who had a fancy for walking a hair’s 
breadth or more off the line, and resorted to, as the 
desert traveler plunges into the cool shade of an oasis, 
by all who loved to see business done “ on the square.”’ 
Mr. Sternlitrue was not one of those upright men 
who scorn any deviation from strict rectitude in a 
neighbor, while the peculiar temptations of their busi- 
ness make it really almost pardonable if their own 
skirts are not always preserved immaculate,—the very 
soul of integrity dwelt with him,—purity and honor 
were beloved for their own sakes, and whatever shaded 
off from them, though so slightly as to be impercepti- 
ble to many eyes, was hated with perfect hatred. 
And so, human nature being what it is, perhaps it is 
not altogether strange that Mr. Sternlitrue was a little 
merciless toward any one else whose sentiments fell so 
far below his own as to lead them into temptation. 
He did yot believe in charitable veils, and hushing up 
matters, and all that sort of thing; what was done 
in the chamber should be proclaimed on the housetop, 
letting every man pass current for his true weight, and 
false coin be marked so that the commynity need not 
handle it unawares. And the same human nature 
being what it is, and leaving us scarcely a hope of 
finding all gracesin one mortal here below, there is still 
one more confession to be made: Mr. Sternlitrue cer- 
tainly had a fondness for repeating to his neighbor 
what he had just now heard or observed himself; and 
these two characteristics, taken in combination, made 
him a dangerous head-light to any craft trying to sail 
along under the leeshore. 
One bright summer morning everything was going 
on delightfully at the office. June roses were smiling 
in at the rear window, and Mr. Sternlitrue,—who had 
just engaged, for another year, anassistant who did n’t 
altogether suit him, because he had some orphan 
sisters to support, and sent a receipted bill to a crip- 
pled man for whom he had recovered damages, and 
handed a twenty dollar note to some one who came in 
to present a charitable cause,—felt a pleasant glow 
about his heart, and had no idea how suddenly his 
morning was to be spoiled. In another half houra 
whisper had stolen in,—not the whisper of a summer 
breeze, but of a gathering storm. Mr. Sternlitrue 
caught the spirit of-it in a moment, and a dark cloud 
| settled on his face, 
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Trouble at the bank? One of the business men best 
“known on the street had forged a heavy note? A 
pbusiness man indeed! Call him a coward, and a thief, 
sand you would come nearer the truth! The name 
}ixept very quiet for the present? Give the town crier 
-@ brazen trumpet and let him publish it through the 
streets! A forgery wasn’t like a blow given in heat; 
Gt was done deliberately, and with practice afore- 
thought, and the man who was guilty of it deserved 
no shield thrown over him by any hesitating hand. 
But it made little difference whether the name were 
given or not,—he could give a pretty sure guess. 
Straws show which way the tide drifts, and a man 
that’s come to patronizing the gaming table once or 
twice a week is sure to bring up short somewhere. 

| “The gaming table!” exclaimed the friend who had 
brought the whisper of the storm, “who is that? 
That is something I have not heard of.” 

i “Didn’tI tell youthat? I don’t hesitate to tell it, for 

a thing of that kind soon publishes itself, and ought to 
have help in doing so. There’s a man living within a 
stone’s throw of my house, that I’ve seen half a dozen 

“times in the last three months stealing up to the bill- 
iard room, over there, that you know well enough is 
a resort for blacklegs and swindlers.” 

| “You don’t mean——you can’t mean——ah!” 

i. “Yes, Ido mean precisely that man. I’ve no proof 
what his business was there, but I knew it would prove 
itself before long; and so it has, this very day, you 
may assure yourself.” 

| The morning was spoiled,—a noxious vapor had risen 
up, and the odor of the roses was overpowered and 

destroyed. Ah! why would men sully the atmosphere 
of God’s fair world on a day like this? The only relief 
‘was in speaking of the affair to those who dropped in, 
and if it had been the plan at headquarters to keep it 
within limite for the day, it was signally defeated. At 
last Mr. Sternlitrue took his hatand stepped across the 
way to have a word with Deacon Silverheart about it. 
He had heard it already, second hand from the office, 
‘and sat at his desk with a grieved and troubled look 
-on his usually placi@ face. Deacon Silverheart had a 
way of looking over the world very much as if he 
were the father of the family, smiling complacently in 
at the nursery door, and longing to have every romper 
turn out exactly right, and if they did n’t, it grieved 
‘him dreadfully, but he always felt the greater longing 
to gather the erring one in his arms, and entreat it to 
better things. E 

| He put his spectacles uncomfortably up in his hair, 
and took thém down again as he saw Mr. Sternlitrue 
approaching. 7 

| “Yes, I know,’ he said, ‘it’s bad business, but we 
don’t know what palliating circumstances ’’—the dea- 
con hesitated, for he knew this wasn’t a favorite ex- 
pression with Mr. Sternlitrue. 
| ‘Would you talk about palliating circumstances if 
a man shed his brother’s blood? I tell you, this is 
‘laying a hand on the life of the whole community, 
and there’s no penalty too severe for it.” 

! Deacon Silverheart fidgeted on his stool. 

“Well, we can’t punish a man till we know who he 
4s,” he said. 

“T can guess! Do you know the amount of the 
forgery?” 

“‘ Five thousand, I believe.” 

“Then I’m right! He came to me to raise that very 

‘sum nota week ago, but I would n’t help a man that 
had business at that gaming table over there!” 

“Well, well,” said the deacon, putting the spectacles 
up and down faster than ever, ‘ we don’t knew what 

‘his business may have been, if he did go there, but I 
hope. it is n’t that man, for it would come back pretty 
heayy on the church.” : 

“The church! What has he got to do with that?” 
“Only that he’s a member of it. We received him 

‘by letter three months ago, while you were in Europe. 
It’s very strange you did not know of it.” 

_ Mr. Sternlitrue started up and paced the floor. This 
was the bitterest drop in the cup! His own individual 
honor was not so dear as that of the name professed 
by the little band among whom he worshiped, and to 
‘see a blot threwn upon that escutcheon, that banner 
trailing in the dust, was a blow at his very heart. 

! “Then, if it is he, I say, let the church deal with 
‘him! Let her not stop to wash her garments with 
tears before she turns him out, neck and heels, and let 
the law sell him out, house and goods if need be, and 
let the community see that there is such a thing as 
principle left among us yet.” 

' “But,” said the deacon, in great distress, “‘If a 
‘brother be overtaken in a fault.’ ” 
| “And do you eall this a fault? I call it a premedi- 
‘tated, base, unpardonable crime,” and not trusting 
himself to say more, he walked away. 

\ It was impossible not to feel 4 little soothed and 
‘cheered by all the lovely things Deacon Silverheart 
had to say at the prayer-meeting that night, and he 
lingered: a moment to tell him so, but before he had 
time to speak the deacon had taken him by the arm 
‘and drawn him out into the darkness. * 

: “I've got a word I wanted to say to you,” he began 
‘hesitatingly, “about that business we were talking of. 
It’s a hard thing to say, but [—I thought perhaps 
you’d take it easier coming from a friend. I—” the 
‘deacon stopped and then tried again. “The truth’s a 
‘ thing to speak, sometimes, but some one must do 

t, and you know me well enough to feel—” 
The deacon stopped once more and then plunged in. 
_- One of the directors told me the name an hour 


ago, and I felt as if I mustcomeright to you. I knew 
you’d mentioned the affair to a good many, apd I 
thought perhaps you would n’t have done it, perhaps 
you would n't like it to go any farther, if you knew it 
had proved to be a brother of yours that was im- 
plicated.” 

“What do you say? A brother of mine? Not 
John!” ~ 

“Yes, I believe—I wish I need n’t say so, but—I be- 
lieve it is John.” 

“ You—— | bd 

He had snatched hisarm away and started back a 
pace or two, but he had saved himself—he had n’t told 
dear, gentle, loving Deacon Silverheart that he lied! 

“That cannot be! There is a mistake!”’ 

The deacon shook his head. 

“Do not be angry. You knowI am a true friend, 
but there is no mistake.” 

Mrs. Sternlitrue sat with her pretty head bent over 
her embroidery. She was as pretty as when, fifteen 
years ago, he had married her, and over all there had 
crept the sweet wife and mother look that comes to 
some women among all their cares—the thoughtful 
sympathy that is learned in endless ministering to 
endless wants. The last baby was asleep now, and she 
had taken up her worsteds; soft colors, all of them, for 
she liked delicate shading, and worked it into just as 
much of life as she could reach. But she laid them 
down as she listened to the slow dragging step coming 
up the walk between the two houses,—twin houses, 
belonging to the twin brothers, and with but one main 
avenue leading to the two. It was only from the cir- 
cle where the fountain murmured into its basin that 
you could turn aside to either one, and even then there 
was no difference to be perceived; even the honey- 
suckles and the wisterias over the doorways came into 
blossom on the same day. 

“He is not well,” she said, “I must get him some- 
thing,”’ and she rose instinctively, while her mind 
“flitted over the little row of vials on the nursery shelf. 
But it needed only one look at the white, hopeless face 
with which he sank into the nearest chair to show that 
the case was beyond her remedies, and there was noth- 
ing to do but let his grief pour itself out as it would. 

“Oh, why did he not come tome! Why did he not 
let me know if he was in trouble! Nothing but de- 
spatr could have brought him to this, and he did not 
come to me!” 

** Perhaps he thought you had your own burdens to 
bear,” ventured sweet little Mrs. Sternlitrue, at last, 
with her arms round her husband’s neck. 

‘*My own burdens! And are not his burdens mine? 
Were we not one at our birth, one through our lives, 
one until—God pity us! Are we separated now? Oh! 
why did he not confide in me? If he had but told me 
yesterday, I could have saved something ;—the world, 
at least, need never have known it!” 

Poor little Mrs. Sternlitrue cast about for something 
to say, once more. 

“Perhaps John thought he had gone so far as to 
compromise the family name, and you could not 
forgive him.” 

“The family name! Honor is dear, dear as life, but 
what is that compared to a stain on my brother’s 
soul! He knew we were one, his burdens were mine, 
and his integrity precious as my own, and he has done 
all this rather than come to me! I have my own bur- 
bens to bear, that is true, and all I can well carry, but 
I would have raised heaven and earth to save him! 
Oh, John, my brother, would God 1 had died for thee!”’ 

But there was nothing to be done; he could not have 
spoken to his brother that night for his life, and the 
bank directors lived a little out of town. If he could 
but endure this bitterness till morning, it would be 
time to act then. The hours wore heavily away, and 
morning came at last. Was the same sun shining as 
yesterday, the same flowers at the window, the same 
perfume stealing into theroom? Good God, it seemed 
the blackness of darkness everywhere! He was ready 
to go out now; but not yet—a summons from some one 
waiting to see him—Mr. John Wavertread. 

He started,—the very man who had wished to raise a 
loan the other day! Had he heard of his accusations, 
and come to face him with them? Yes, there he was, 
with a face as pale and hopeless as his own, and giving 
no time to ask what he would have. 

“T find you have heard what report is saying, only 
too truly, of me,’’ he said, ‘‘and I have heard also 
some previous reports that have come from yourself. 
I have no complaints to make, but since you know the 
truth I would like you to understand it. You know 
that I have been tolerably successful in business since 
I came here, but you do not know how many years I 
toiled early and late before I gota footing in the world, 
nor how one object, ever before my eyes, sustained me 
through that toil—the one cherished hope of provid- 
ing a rest for my mother in her latter. days—a mother 
who had breasted all the storms of earlier life for me 
with the loving patience of an angel. This cherished 
hope of my life was no sooner attained than I felt it 
dropping from me. Embarrassments arose in my 
business and thickened until I could see no escape. I 
had one friend who I knew would assist me, but it 
would require weeks to communicate with him. In 
my desperation I went more than once to the gam- 
bling room, but only to look on, and wonder if God 
would call that a crime which would save my mother 
from drifting out into deep waters again. But I re- 
sisted; and while my hands were yet clean I thought 





of you. I remembered that we were brothers in one 





church, and that the Lord had bidden us bear one an- 
other’s burdens, and had prayed that we might be one 
in Him, and I went to you for help. When you re- 
fused me I had no morestrength. Itouched the cards, 
and lost not only my honor but my stakes. Ruin 
seemed inevitable, when a thought came tome. This 
friend I knew would lend me what I needed, but there 
was no time to communicate with him. Could I but 
forge his name until I could receive his real signature 
from himself! I did it, and, in the eye of the law and 
of the community, I am a lost man. Whether God 
sees any more palliation of what I did, is a question 
between him and my own soul.” 

When, sadly, and in low, grieved tones, Deacon Silver- 
heart moved that their brother, John Wavertread, 
be suspended from the communion and fellowship of 
the church with which he was connected, some one 
else rose to his feet, and Mr. Sternlitrue’s voice was 
heard asking that the same vote might include his own 
name until such time as he should prove he had 
learned, that charity, ‘‘the greatest of all,” covereth 
a multitude of sins; and the meaning of the words, 
“if a man love not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he bath not seen?’”’ 

And years after, when his office had become a refuge 
to all weak, weary and faltering ones, Mr. Sternlitrue 
used to say, that if the Lord ever brought him safe to 
heaven it would be over the suspension bridge, the- 
first projection of which he owed to the faithfulness 
of the beloved Deacon Silverheart. ee 





FATE. 
BY MRS. 8. D. GREENOUGH. 


H, veiled and awful form! whence comest thou? 
Air-borne from spaces infinite and void 
Of aught save shuddering darkness to our ken, 
Whom seekest thou with outstretched grasp of might? 
What look is on thy brow inscrutable ? 
What errand brings thee hither, Fearful One? 
Com’st thou to curse, or comest thou to bless? 
Vain questionings! oh, dim, majestic shade, 
That loomest through thy draperies of mist, 
Most like some vague and mighty cloud-wove wraith 
Driven athwart the fainting sunset sky, 
We silent stand with hushed and quiv’ring breath 
Till thy veil rise and show us Life or Death. 
August 10th, 1873. 


ENGLISH PEASANTS AND ENGLISH 
LAND. 


BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 


HE approaching visit to this country of 
Joseph Arch, the President of the National 
Agricultural Union of England, an institution to which 
he may be said to have given the cause of being, and 
of which he was the founder, lends a new interest to 
the subject of the English peasantry and the tenure of 
English land. The English peasantry have, within a 
year, and owing mainly to Arch, himself a peasant, 
awakened to some recognition of the injustices which 
are their traditional inheritance, and to rights which 
have until now lain dormant, but the existence of 
which they have now to a degree been brought to rec- 
ognize and claim. The condition of the tenure of 
English land has at last become a subject not only of 
the gravest contemplations of statesmen, but a sub- 
ject upon which the nation at large, including many 
of the more enlightened members of the landed 
aristocracy, have come to look with open dissatisfac- 
tion, and upon which have been founded designs of 
vigorous reform. 

No one, indeed, can long observe the English agri- 
cultural system without beiug very much struck with 
the immense contrasts it presents. Its most obtrusive 
fact is the exceeding great wealth of the few, the 
amazingly abject poverty of the many; the broad 
culture, refinement, and ability of the noble, the dense, 
dark ignorance of the peasant; the paternal care with 
which the law hedges about the property and privi- 
leges of the one, and the nakedness to which the law 
has stripped, and in which the law has left the other. 
Sir Archibald Alison, who was that stubbornest of all 
Tories, a Scotch Tory, wrote twenty years ago, what 
is even yet more strangely true to-day: ‘‘ What is un- 
paralleled in the history of the world is the co-existence 
(in Britain) of so much suffering in one portion of the 
people with so much prosperity in another; of un- 
bounded private wealth with unceasing public pen- 
ury; of constant increase in the national resources 
with constant diminution in the comforts of a con- 
siderable portion of' the community; of the utmost 
freedom, consistent with order, ever yet existing on the 
earth with a degree of discontent which keeps the 
nation constantly on the verge of insurrection; of the 
most strenuous efforts for the moral and religious im- 
provement of the poor with an increase of crime un- 
paralleled at the same or perhaps any other period in 
any civilized state.” 

The historian did not seek to explain what doubtless 
seemed to his Tory vision as an inexplicable mystery ; 
it was not for him to say that primogeniture and en- 
tail were bad laws, that the English lord and the 
Scottish laird should enjoy incomes of tens of thou- 
sands a year, while paying their laborers twelve shil- 
lings a week, and that Parliament should enter upon 
reforms which might rend the august unwritten con- 
stitution. But what the historian could not solve the 
statesman might, nay must, solve. Mr. Cobden, in @ 
speech in the House of Commons, said, “ There is not 











1. -on the face of the globe a country where the peasants 
-eare what we see they are in England; there is no 
--country where, as in England, there exists a complete 


- eve of pauperism;” and that half of the whole pop- 


- exceed five pounds sterling. 


} The evils thus forcibly pointed out have not di- 


Sutherland, Rutland, and many others, to speak only 
. of titled proprietors, are almost fabulous. Nearly the 
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divorce between the peasants and the land.” John 
Bright called the attention of Parliament to the fact 
that there were a million persons subsisting on parish 
relief in England, and another million “‘ always on the 


ulation lived in houses whose annual value did not 
Louis Blanc, with his 
shrewd Gallic power of analysis and minute observa- 
tion, wrote to Paris that “the peasant is badly fed, 
#badly housed; he is delivered over, without defence, 
to the attacks of old age; he has no chance of raising 
himself in the social scale.’’ 


minished, but have increased in recent years. Great 
landed estates have become larger and fewer; the 
agricultural population has increased in numbers and 
therefore in poverty. There are not far from thirty 
thousand great landlords, averaging six tenant farm- 
ers. The net revenue of the land is not far from sixty 
millions of pounds sterling; the average landlord in- 
come is therefore about two thousand a year. But the 
incomes of the highest one hundred are immense. 
The properties of the houses of Grosvenor, Dudley, 
Buccleuch, Brownlow, Bute, Portland, Salisbury, 


whole area of the shire of East Sussex, which embraces 
more than eight hundred square miles, is included in 
the estates of the Duke of Richmond and Lord Lecon- 
field. The Duke of Bedford owns the whole of the Rus- 
sell square district, and a large portion of the Blooms- 
bury and Covent Garden districts, in the very heart 
of London, including spacious squares, main streets 
and by-streets, the opera house,and market, and a 
portion of the Strand. Lord Portman owns a whole 
quarter at the West End; the Duke of Portland and 
the Marquis of Salisbury possess large areas between 
St. James’s Palace and Temple Bar. The Marquis of 
Westminster is the lord of Belgrave and Eaton squares, 
the two most elegant and fashionable localities in 
London, and a large portion of Westminster. These 
properties are independent of the rural estates of these 
great nobles, which are c6unted by thousands of acres 
- and half a dozen palaces and castles each. The guard- 
ians of the young Marquis of Bute, who owns most of 
the town and the coal mines of Cardiff, besides the 
island of Bute and many large estates in England and 
in Scotland, not long ago paid out two millions of 
pounds merely to improve and repair his estate of 
‘ Crichton Mountstuart. It is said that the Duke of 
Sutherland can ride by rail for a day on his Scottish 
lands; and some one has remarked that one-fourth of 
the Kingdom of Scotland is owned by eight noblemen. 
The making of immense estates still larger has been 
steadily going on, despite the few feeble attempts 
which have been made within a decade by Parliament- 
. ary reformers to restrict the accumulation of landed 
properties. Mr. Bright, not long ago, illustrated this 
by saying that he knew a nobleman whose income was 
£120,000 a year. Of this he spent forty thousand a 
year, and laid down the remaining eighty thousand 
‘‘in rounding his property and buying up every con- 
tiguous estate that was offered for sale.’’ Despite these 
alarming facts, the laws of primogeniture and entail 
- still remain. A landlord may absolutely tie up his 
landed estate for one hundred years, so that not a rood 
- of it can come upon the market; he leaves it to his 
eldest son, and only in the very rare case that he dies 
intestate is his property divided among his children. 

As a contrast to the wealth of the lords of Chats- 
worth and Eaton Hall, of Belvoir Castle, Crichton 
Mountstuart, and Hatfield House, consider the condition 
of the peasant who tills their lands, and upon whem, in 
reality, all that wealth and grandeur rest. The aver- 
age wage of the peasant is twelve shillings—three dol- 
lars—a week; besides this, he has what the noble lord, 
his master, is pleased to calla hut, but what vernacular 
candor would, in most places, designate as a hovel. He 
is allowed food for his pigs, if he has any, anda certain 
ration of potatoes for home consumption. One who vis- 
ited many of these cots,in Warwickshire, one of the most 
prosperous of English agricultural counties, describes 
‘them as being too often in this wise: ‘dilapidated, 
plastered with mud, without a floor, with a hole for a 
‘window, broken-down stools, chimneys where the 
smoke refuses to take its natural course upward, no 
table or bedsteads, and full of chinks and crevices.” 
These huts are not weather-proof, and sickness pre- 
vails to a fearful degree, at certain seasons, among the 
children of the peasants who reside in low, marshy 
localities. The peasant not only lives in this rude and 
comfortless state, but he is doomed to see his children 
grow up inan ignorance as dense and hopeless, with 
an ambition as dead and motiveless as his own. The 
country squire looks upon education—at least peasant 
education—as an interloper, a nuisance, and a conspir- 
. ator; and but a very slight percentage of peasant 
- children learn to read. Corresponding to this abject 
material and intellectual condition is that in which the 
peasant stands socially and politically. Socially he 
’ hgs no advantages whatever; politically, he is still— 
though the rotten boroughs were abolished forty years 
ago—the serf and slave of the lord of the manor. The 
jatter has an arm which he perpetually holds over the 
peasant to terrify him into obedience—the threat of 
‘eviction. The land, on the one hand,.is so closely tied 


so much more numerous than the demand for their 
labor; that to be evicted from a little plot of land is, to 
nine out of ten, almost synonymous with beggary or 
even starvation. Therule of the Jord of the manor is 
thus well nigh absolute. ; i 
But thanks to Joseph Arch and his feliow workers, 
the prospect that the present state of things will under- 
go achange is daily brightening. Thousands of peas- 
ants, who, with their ancestors, have been for centuries 
as dumb oxen in the bands of the landlords, have been 
stirred into combination and resolution to assert their 
rights. Those rights are neither vague nor visionary. 
They consist in proper wages, in decent houses, in 
health, in plentiful nourishing food, in the education 
of their children, in protection in the tenure of the land 
so long as they pay their rents and do not abuse it, in the 
independent exercise of their political privileges, and 
the freedom to think and act apart from the dictation 
of their landlords. The unions founded by Joseph 
Arch now extend through every agricultural shire; the 
peasants have combined; and probably the next rev- 
olutionary phase of English politics—which have long 
presented an almost unbroken series of revolutionary 
phases—will be the struggle to emancipate English land, 
to break down the prescriptive laws which now tie up 
vast estates, and to raise the now ignorant-and plod- 
ding peasant to a condition of at once greater physical 
well-being, and a higher intellectual and social plane. 








WHERE? 
BY EMILY E. FORD. 


FOLLOWED thee, my friend, 
To the dim threshold of that silent land, 
Whereto all lives descend ; 
And reaching forth my eager, wistful hand, 
Felt thy soft claspings rend; 
Thy fingers loose their conscious, loving band. 


A veil ’twixt me and thee ° 
Dropped in that moment; a thick veil 

Wrapped up thy path. Isee 
But blank and blackness manifold. I fail 

Hereof to find the key. 
I cannot reach thee more. Oh, heart’s sad wail! 


But where so silent didst thou swiftly slip 
In that thin moment’s flash 

’Twixt life and death? I felt thy soft hands’ grip 
Relaxed ; nor sound nor crash 

Proclaimed the parting of the soul. The lip 
Still wore a smile—a dash : 

Of red was on the cheek a bee might sip. 


Oh, where art thou, loved of my heart? Oh, say! 
Basking in starry light 

As motes within a sunbeam careless play, 
What knowest thou of delight ? 

Art thou pure essence, clad in glorious ray 
That, luminously bright, 

Cheers all our struggling, toilsome, dangerous way? 


Oh, where? In agony I kneel and ask 
Where is thy spirit sent? 

My soul but reels and trembles with the task, 
And hardly will consent 

To dream that in God’s sunlight thou dost bask 
In measureless content. 


Therefore I stand in yearning, restless pain 
By thy dear casket left. 

I see thy pallid lips with anguish vain, 
Thy eyes of sight bereft. 

I follow with each aching fiber’s strain 
Thy soul from body cleft. 


Could but a voice fromm out the great blue sky 
But call and answer me; 

Could but an angel through the welkin fly, 
And, passing, smile at me! 

Could I but know thy place—oh, by-and-by, 
Death loseth mystery ! 


The Household. 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


PEEPED in at the door of a little girl’s room 

the other day, and on her bed, beside the pile of 
stockings she had been mending, lay three books, the 
choice on a summer morning of an intelligent child of 
twel¥é They were the Bible, Aurora Leigh, and David 
Copperfield. The first bore evidence of frequent use, 
and the second and third I knew were there because 
she liked them, for had I-not seen the bright face bent 
over their pages, and the golden hair tossed back, when 
it now and then got into the way? We are apt, in select- 
ing books for children, to think that there must be a 
broad line drawn between their literature and ours, that 
somehow their mental food must be chopped up fine, 
or put up in assorted papers, and the result is that 
while the grown up part of the reading world is better 
off than it used to be, the growing up part is less satisfac- 
torily provided for, even in these days of multiplied 
books for the young. I count it a thing tobe thankful 
for (pardon, reader mine, a leaf from personal ex- 
| perience here), that, being from my third birthday on 
areader of everything that camein my way, I grew up 
in a house that had very few children’s books to speak 
of. Theological treatises, devotional books by Flavel, 
and Owen, and Baxter, Bunyan’s Immortal Dream, and 
Matthew Henry’s Commentary, formed the staple of 

















“Up; the agricultural tenantry, on the other hand, are 


‘absorbed a good part of the latter that to this day, in 


my Bible-reading, the quaint notes and remarks of 


‘Henry come up in my mind, like bells struck by in- 


visible fingers. ‘The only book in this good company 
that I couldn ’t and didn’t, and don’t like yet, heretic. 
al as it may seem to admit the fact, was a book dear to 


‘many Christian hearts, the Dairyman’s Daughter. My 


first introduction fo fiction was when, in my twelfth 
year, a schoolmate lent me Ivanhoe, which opened for 
me the gate to a néw world. D’Aubigne’s Reformation, 
and Campbell’s and Moore’s poetry, likewise Macaulay’s 
Initial Volume, and fragments of Rollin’s Ancient 
History, a part of which, somewhat dilapidated, I found 
in the garret, all fed my mind about this time, and 
though in all these there was very much that a child 
could not entirely understand, yet the comprehension 
came in time, and the good done was real and substan- 
tial. I believe that nothing cramps and dwarfs the 
intellectual development of a child so truly, as the set- 
ting it only to tasks that do not try its strength, and 
the giving it to read books which simply amuse without 
awakening thought. 

Take Aurora Leigh for example. My darling little 
friend, in whom the woman natureis stirring, asa bird 
stirs in the shell, has not in her sunny little life lived, 
God grant she never may, inte the comprehension 
of the passionate pain and pleading that Mrs. Browns 
ing put into Aurora’s story, but she can enjoy and is 
better for enjoying such a passage as this: 

‘*T had a little chamber in the house, 

As green as any privet-hedge a bird 

Might choose to build in, though the nest itself 

Could show but dead-brown sticks and straws. The walls. 

Were green, the carpet was pure green, the straight 

Small bed was curtained greenly, and the folds _ 

Hung green about the window, which let in 

The out-door world with all its greenery. 

You could not push your head out and escape 

A dash of dawn-dew from the honeysuckle, 

But so you were baptised into the grace 


And privilege of seeing.” « 
Or this: . 
“The music soars within the little lark, 
And the lark soars.” 
Or, 


“T could not sleep :ast night, and tired 
Of turning on my pillow and harder thoughts, 
Went out at early morning, when the air 
Is delicate with some last starry touch, 
To wander through the market-place of flowers, 
And make sure at worst that there were roses in the world.” 


An incredulous friend says with a smile, ‘‘So you 
really think there are children alive, who like that sort 
of thing?” AndI answer unhesitatingly, ‘I do—but 
they have not been spoiled by the Sunday-school 
libraries!’”” Which latter collections are responsible 
for much of the enfeebled grasp and vitiated taste, 
mentally, of the present rising generation. It is as 
well, however, to finish “firstly” before one gets to 
“secondly,” wherefore I return to my thought, which 
I have not so far, in this paper, put into plain words. 
Children are able to understand very much that their 
elders think beyond them. Children are greatly aided 
and helped by the best literature, whether specially 
meant for them or otherwise; if otherwise, they are 
usually the gainers. Children that are hedged in to 
one straight-laced, guarded, mercilessly revised kind 
of books, will bye and bye, having ceased to be chil- 
dren, by a sort of rebound, put license for liberty, and 
read what ne one is the purer for reading, because, 
there will be upon it the glitter, so tempting to weak 
human nature, of forbidden fruit. I would not know- 
ingly—I would not anyway, for to know about it is 
easy—give a vile book room, even in the most secluded 
corner, or behind the strongest lock and key in my 
house, but I would trust to the unerring instinct of 
any rightly trained child, to read Shakespeare and 
Burns, and even Byron, and get good. The gold would 


-remain, and the dross would sift through. 


I am far from desiring to condemn the Sunday- 
school library, which, in theory, I regard as most be- 
neficent. In practice, and I speak not without having 
weighed my words and arrived at the conclusion de- 
liberately, it is the most utterly wasteful and wasted 
engine possible. For the most part, these libraries are 
made up of trash, which is written, presuming from 
inherent evidence, either by good women of narrow 
culture, or by effervescent school girls, whose com- 
positions (tied up with blue ribbon and written on 
gilt-edged paper,) took the prizes at the Academic 
exhibitions. It used to be thought—our church boards 
and venerable fathers know better now—that any sort 
of timber would do to makea missionary of, and so the 
dull young men, who would never attract and hold 
a civilized congregation at home, were shipped off to 
study abstruse orientalisms, and to fight with the diffi- 
culties of foreign tongues; a short sighted policy, since 
the very flower of talent, and the grandest develop- 
ment were wanted by those who should carry Christ 
to the heathen. The same mistaken spirit seems to 
have brooded over theSunday-school libraries. There 
is not a village nora city, the land over, where they are 
not found, for the Sunday school has penetrated to 
‘remotest corners, and gone like God’s angel of light 
into the darkest places. On Western frontiers where 
life is in the rough, and Sunday morning brings added 
opportunity to the boys to loaf, and go fishing or fun- 
ning, or to hang about low drinking places, the little 
Sunday-school.in the log cabin, or under the trees, has 





the paternal library, and before I was nine I had so 


| beem the lifting power that has saved many a youth 
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‘from ruin. The lesson paper and the hymn have been 
blessed wherever they have gone to rich and poor, to 
our heathen in the cities and the rural districts, as well 
as to the refined and cultivated. Wherever the Sun- 
day-school has set upits banners, it has presently 
gathered a library of some description, and with few 
exceptions, the Sunday-school people have taken home 
the books and read them. It would be impossible to 
estimate the influence that might go forth from 
such an opportunity as this, properly used. If the best 
in poetry, science, fiction and religion were in our 
Sunday-school libraries, it would be worth while for 
fathers and mothers to keep a special day of thanks- 
giving. True, it would cost money to get the best, 
more money than the ill-paid authors get for their 

work, more money than the present style of semi- 
religious, semi-sensational, and wholly wishy-washy 
literature costs, but not more money than the aim is 
worth, and the end would abundantly justify. 

} Foundation work ought to be thorough. The years 
go on and on, and the coming men and women are 
now the boys and girls. How dare we furnish them 
so recklessly with armor we could not prove if we 
would? 

+ Ittakes—I say it reverently—something more than 
earnest piety to make a good child’s book. A certain 
unmarried gentleman of my acquaintance one day 
announced that his reason for remaining single was 
that he would only marry a woman who was truly re- 
ligious. 
ask our Phebe to have you?’’ Now Phebe’s piety was 
undoubted, but she was fifty-four, illiterate, and fear- 
fully marked, poor thing, by the small-pox. Toa 
woman and a book alike, a good deal more must go 
than even true religion, though without that element 
neither have much real worth. The piety, the odor of 
sweetness, such as the wind is freighted with, when 
it blows over the clover-field, ought to be in the child’s 
ook, but even with this, we cannot very well do with- 
out a slight acquaintance with grammar, a regard to 
the moods, subjunctive, potential, etc., and a certain 
degree of familiarity with the customs of people in 
society, and in well conducted homes. Some attention 
to the probabilities of real life, too, do not come 
amiss. 

The wonderful world that the microscope opens to 
our vision, the works of God in ocean, earth and air, 
the facts of natural history, ought to find place in the 
reading we give our children. But not like Mr. Grad- 
grind would we stipulate that they shall be confined 
only to facts. Fancy has its legitimate place and im- 
agination should be cultivated. Wewould give them 
the fairy story, the romance and mythical legend, even 
the rhymes of Mother Goose, which are, are they not? 
some of them, as old as—as the hills, or the flood, having 
their origioals in Sanscrit and Norse, and, in fact, in 
all the old springs and sources of language. 

. Among books written directly for and to children, 
there are none better than those of Mrs. Sherwood. 
The Fairchild Family, and Little Henry and His 
Bearer, with quite a list of other gracefully written 
and purely English stories, were for some time out of 
print; Iam not sure, but think they have been recent- 
ly republished. They are most efficient moral teachers, 
‘which cannot be said of all stories witha moral. Asa 
rule the moral ought always, you know, to infuse the 
story, it should not be tacked on at the end. Miss Edge- 
‘worth’s tales enjoy a long and merited popularity, 
‘though her model father is a prig, and her pattern 
mothera prude, and itwould bea pleasure to shake them 


,; both into a little impropriety. The dead level of 
| their decorum is rather monotonous, and their prac- 


, tical teaching to impracticed childhood, as where the 
| mother lets Rosamond buy the purple vase and do 
| without the pair of shoes, is simply cruel and mon- 
|_strous. 

Mrs. Prentiss possesses in a large measure the gift of 

i Winning children’s hearts, and of living into children’s 
Alife. The Percys, and The Story Lizzie Told, are both 
; beautiful books to have in the house. I do not know 
“who wrote Jessica’s First Prayer, but it is a perfect 
, thing of its kind, pathetic and suggestive. 
i Most mothers who have boys to “raise” know how 
syoung manhood, in the round jacket and trousers 
-period, delights in The Shipwreck, The Robber’s Cave, 
, The Desert Island and the wild and impossible gener- 
-ally. A dime novel, or story wildly illustrated in 
-black and white in some contraband weekly, possesses 
-singular charms, particularly if smuggled in surrep- 
-titiously, or read under a desk cover at recess. My 
-remedy for this would be to recognize the roving drop 
-Of blood, and provide for it. Du Chaillu, Sir Samuel 
. Baker, Livingston and Bayard Taylor have real won- 
ders to tell that surpass the highly wrought tales of 
sthe sensation writers. Give the boys these, and they 
, Will soon cease to desire those. 

I said that my little girl had her Bible by her poem 
-and her story, on her little white bed. The Bible is it- 
self the fullest, the richest, and the strongest of all 

-libraries. Within its covers are food for childhood and 
for age—for the glad and the sorrowful. When we 
-come to sore straits it is our comfort, when we are 
-blithe and happy itis our delight. We should teach 
our children not to look upon it, asso many do, merely 
asa text book from which verses are to be learned, 
but as a book to be read every day and often. No 
educating power equals it, and no other book is half 
80 interesting, so altogether full of power and bless- 
wen a3 the old book which was given by inspiration of 


' 


Upon which his sister said, “‘Why don’t you | 
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MY BABY. 
BY ELIZABETH OLMIS. 


Wan. frolicsome freaks, 
And rosy, red cheeks, 
My baby lies waiting for me; 


. He thinks not of crying, 


But ever is trying 
To sing a glad song in his glee. 


His parted lips show 
Three teeth in a row, 
As white and as precious as pearls ; 
And his soft, silken hair 
O’er his forehead so fair 
Falls in dark, thick-clustering curls. 


His eyes, like two stars, 
Peep out from the bars 
Of his crib, as he watches for me, 
And his pink little toes, 
Down under the clothes, 
Are kicking about to be free. 


I’m coming, my boy! 
My treasure, my joy! 
You shall wait no longer for me; 
But we ’ll up and away, 
And be merry and gay, 
Out under the old maple tree. 








OUR BEST ANNUALS, 
BY JOHN N. DICKIE. 


T is, perhaps, needless for me to inform the 
readers of the Christian Union that I am, and 
ever will be, an enthusiast on the subject of floricult- 
ure. I feel that this should not be, however. It is 
considered rather disgraceful, than otherwise, to ride 
a hobby; and when that hobby is as simple and insig- 
nificant a thing as a flower, I should, by rights, hide 
my face in confusion, and become highly embarrassed, 
after the manner of the best masters; but not being 
up to that sort of thing, without particular warning 
beforehand, I shall be torced to hold up my head again 
as usual. 

Aunuals are not generally cultivated. This is ac- 
counted for from the fact that they are not generally 
understood, and from a fancied trouble in the rearing 
of the plants. Where they are grown, which is usually 
in the country, you find the very poorest varieties, 
and those not half cultivated. In the city they are 
almost totally neglected, flowers from the greenhouse 
being substituted in their stead. But the finest flowers 
from the conservatory must take a back seat in com- 
parison with our best annuals. Of course this requires 
proof—something we rarely furnish the reader with- 
out due thought and consideration. It may, therefore, 
be looked at in the light of a bare assertion by the 
reader, and taken for what it is worth, while we enter 
at once upon our theme by a short talk about 


PHLOX DRUMMONDII. 


Here we have a flower which is positively unequalled 
by anything with which we are acquainted. Gen- 
erally speaking, showy plants are not delicate, and 
vice versa; but the Phlox is both showy and delicate. 
It must not be confounded with the Perennial Phlox, 
as it is strictly an annual, and the best of the family, 
too. It is a dangerous statement to make, but we 
have never yet, in all our travels, seen but two perfect 
beds of this flower! The plants are invariably huddled 
together in some little irregulur patch of a bed, 
cramped, crowded, and drawn out of all proper shane; 
and although brilliant for a short time, soon fading 
and losing their beauty forever. And thus, when it is 
capable of making the most beautiful bed in the 
world! 

Reader, we feel a little indignant when we see all 
this, for so beautiful a flower is degraded, if you will 
allow the expression, by such treatment as this. Its 
true beauty is never discovered, and it is, conseauent- 
ly, never fully enjoyed; and with the hone of a little 
improvement in this respect, let us give our manage- 
ment of the plant from the seed up. 

There are some twenty varieties of this flower adver- 
tised, and most of them are good; but for general use 
the following are the best: Deep Blood Purole, Scar- 
let, Rosea, Leovoldi, flore-albo and marmorata vio- 
lacea. The seed should be bought of a responsible 
seedsman, and early in the season, that you may get 
the varieties wanted. It can be started either in a hot- 
bed, cold-frame, or seed-bed. Never sow flower-seed 
in the bed where the plants are to bloom unless they 
be of a kind difficult to transplant. Hot-bed grown 
plants flower early, but are not soapt to keep up a 
brilliant succession of bloom during the fall months as 
those started later. We prefer sowing the seed of 
Phlox .about the fifteenth of April in a cold-frame—a 
box placed on a bed of rich, mellow earth, and covered 
with a sash. A seed-bed answers very well, but the 
plants will not bloom quite as soon, of course. Make 
drills about three inches apart, and in depth about 
twice the diameter of the seed. Drop about a quarter 
of an inch apart. If they all germinate, pull up every 
other one and throw it away. One good, stocky plant 
is worth a half-dozen slender things. Water the bed 
every day, providing the sun shines, and keep the earth 
stirred constantly—directions necessary in the growing 
of any flowering plant, providing you wish to grow it 
well. Treated properly, their growth will surprise 
you, and by the fifteenth of May they will be ready 
for the permanent bed. This should be circular in 





form, and of any desired diameter; but do n’t do as 
Panks did—plant Phlox in one half and Pinks in the 
other. If you grow this flower at all, give it a bed by 
itself, else half its charm will be lost. And now, kind 
reader, above all things, set these plants not one half- 
inch less than afoot apart. Plant them closer together 
and they will mildew if wet, or, in lieu of that, grow 
slender and top-heavy, and cease blooming long before 
their aHotted time. In our daily walks we pass a bed 
of Phiox in the yard of a neighbor—quite an amateur 
in flowers, by the way—in which the plants have been 
set four inches apart. The blossoms are already be- 
coming scanty, and the end is not far off. 

But every flowering plant, no matter how great its 
beauty, has its faults. Phlox Drummondii has one, 
and one only, and that is the weakness of the stem. 
As it branches out and becomes covered with blossoms, 
the stem loses its erect position, and the whole plant 
falls to the ground. Although it will bloom in this 


position as well as in any other; it has a slovenly 


appearance, which mars the beauty of the bed. We 
remedy this by placing thin, slender sticks, painted 
green, around each plant. They are hardly noticed 
when it begins to bloom and are soon hidden alto- 
gether, while each plaut maintains its upright position 
as if perfectly natural to it. 

Some florists recommend this flower as suitable for 
ribbon beds. This is, in our opinion, a grave mistake, 
and in some future article on the making and planting 
of such beds we will prove it, we hope, to the satisfac- 
tion of the reader. Our advice is, to plant each color 
in a bed by itself, and the beds near each other. This 
will give better satisfaction, as well as evince much 
better taste. 

As the seed of Phiox is quite expensive, you should, 
if you care to economize, save yourown. Be sure and 
wait until it is perfectly ripe, which will be told you 
by the dry and brittle appearance of the seed pod. 
Sever the stalk with a pair of shears just as the pods 
are ready to open, putting them in a box witha cover. 
If you don’t do this they will snap and fly in all direec- 
tions, and cause you to feel that life is indeed full of 
trials, and that of all mortals you are the most luck- 
less and unfortunate. 

And now, let us close this article with a kindly notice 
of the much-abused 


MARIGOLD. 


This flower is the victim of prejudice. It has lost its 


once proud position, and is now given a weedy spot in 
the rear of the cabbage patch. Weare a little indig- 
nant when we think over this bit of injustice, and are 
compelled to muse more than we should over the de- 
pravity of the human heart. If the Marigold was once 
worth cultivating, why not now? Of course the fra- 
grance is not particularly pleasant. We have done our 
best to imagine it so, but gave it up years ago as some- 
thing well nigh impossible. But wheh we mention this 
failing, we mention all. Its habit is good, its foliage 
beautiful, and the flowers well nigh perfect; and, if 
placed in the proper position, and arranged in the 
proper manner, the Marigold is invaluable. 

There is one great mistake made in the selection of 
the varieties, for there are some kinds far superior to 
others. The African Marigold I rarely ever cultivate. 
It is too coarse growing, and the flowers are of a bold, 
gaudy appearance, not particularly charming. But 
thé French variety is elegant, and “just the thing.” 
We prefer the tall varieties, although the dwarf sorts 
are very fine. But the Marigold plants should never 
be set in a bed. Their place is in a hedge—that is, in a 
row, side by side, say a foot apart. As they are con- 
stant bloomers, with a dense and finely pinnated 
foliage, they are unequalled for this purpose. But 
they should not be allowed to grow as they will. Keep 
the side branches evenly trimmed off. Never let them 
grow over a foot thick from front to rear. They will 
then grow taller, present a neater appearance, and 
stand perfectly erect, as would not otherwise be the 
case. I generally raise a great variety of annuals— 
oftentimes three-fourths of those advertised by one of 
the first houses of Rochester, but never do I neglect 
the Marigold; and often have I smiled to see connois- 
seurs of flowers stand before my Marigold hedge, 
showering upon its devoted head more praise than 
that bestowed upon the rarest flower in the garden. 

In conclusion, it should be borne in mind that this 
flower is half hardy, and that it will bloom at least 
three weeks earlier if started under glass. This is 
an object, for when once in bloom it is always in 
floom. 


CoLumBvs, Qhio. 





MANNA, 
BY MAFPGARET E. SANGSTER. 


WAS in the night the manna fell, 
That fed the hosts of Israel. 


Enough for each day’s fullest store, 
And largest need—enough, no more. 


For willful waste, for prideful show, 
God sent not angels’ food below. 


Still in our nigfits of deep distress 
sd The manna falls our hearts to bless. 


And, famished, as we cry for bread, 

With heavenly food our lives are fed. 

And each dav’s need finds each day’s store 
Enough, Dear Lord, what want we more? | 


~~ 
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The Little Folks. 








THE TURKEY. 
[Translation fromthe French of Mile. Montgolfier.) 


BY. E. G. C. 


EE me decked out, 
See strut about 
Me who am fat and fine! 
My plumage black, 
Silken my back, 
My crop of ruby shine! 


Behold my head, 
My crest so red; 
Admire me round and round! 
Just hear me sing ; 
Mark echo ring 
With the majestic sound! 


My beauteous tail! 
Beside it, pale, 

‘The sunshine glances near! 
So gay and bright, 
To dazzled sight 

Am I not without peer? 


My velvet plumes, 
Like gorgeous blooms, 
See how they trembling play ! 
To me give place 
The while I pace 
Triumphant on my way. 








A TALE OF TWO KINGDOMS. 


ELOW this great, circular plain on which we 
live, and extending just as far on every side, 
lies the kingdom of Fairy Land. 

In the old, old days when people had leisure to do as 
they liked, and when time went slow ty because he felt 
in no hurry to finish up the worl ’s work, the in- 
habitants of these two kingdoms v'ere on the most 
intimate terms. The fairy people ‘fen came up in 
the sunshiny mornings to spend lor#:jdays with their 
friends, the children; while the chilcjn, on their part, 
were never weary of talking about Im and watching 
for them. The older people encou,’ged this friend- 
see them too. 














Now everything is changed. The; t 


‘s0 crowded with truths and realifis# that it has no 
room for fancies. Time hurries on,34th long strides, 
for fear the Millenniuim will overt#®% him before he 


has got the world ready for it.’ 
promising truth long sgo banishe* the fairies from 
their haunts by woods and streams. ;eaving the places 
bare and desolate. But even now thi-re are a few good 
children who love the fairy folk just as well, and be- 
lieve in them just as firmly as ever. nly alittle while 
ago one of these saw a real live fairy, who told her a 
long story all about himself. 

Down in Fairy Land, though everything is perfectly 


‘Severe, uncom- 


‘peautiful, and though nothing ever Jecays and nobody 


ever dies, strange as it may seem, everybody is not 
happy. The fairy folk have trials just as great for 
‘them as ours are for us. In the first place, there is 
work to be done; and as soon as one of them has broken 
any of the Queen’s laws, or done anything contrary to 
their code of morals, he is obliged to go to work. 

The sun climbs up in the morning from Fairy Land, 
and, after he has rested for a moment on the moun- 
tains, begins to ascend the sky. All over the sky are 
filmy ladders so fine and so far off that they cannot 
be seen by mortal eyes, and on some one of these the 
sun climbs up. When he reaches the middle of the 
ladder he stops to rest again and look around him, and 
then begins to go down to the other side of the world. 
He is very glad to get through his long day’s work, and 
slip quietly down to Fairy Land again. He is usually 
so tired that he goes directly to sleep in his chair; and 
a million or more of fairies, who have been sentenced 
by the Queen’s Prime Minister, harness themselves to 
his chair by cobweb traces, and draw him across Fairy 
Land to the place where he wanis to be the next morn- 
ing. When thesun is climbing up the sky the fairies 
‘thave their night, although it is never very dark there; 
Dut when we have night the sun makes glorious day 
for them. 

» Since Fairy Land is as large as this world, and the 
fairies are so much smaller than we are, there must be 
a vast number more in order to fill up their world; so 
there are always a plenty to be found to draw the sun, 
although it is pretty hard work, and they would gladly 
escape it if they could. 

They always try to have everything ready for the 
sun when he comes, and a little fairy had been set to 
watch for him one day. He seemed a long time in 
coming, and the poor little fellow’s eyes were very 
heavy, for he had been awake all night singing songs 
under his lady-love’s window; and, the first he knew, 
there was the sun with a very red face, stamping on 
the ground before him, demanding furiously if nobody 
expected him, and why his chair was not ready. 

The whole kingdom was soon in confusion and dis- 
may. Not one wink of sleep would the angry old sun 
take that night, but kept tlie whole million ing 
hither and thither, to bring him his pipe, or his coffee, 
or his slippers, or whatever he wanted, scolding 
soundly all the time. 

It was rather the worse for the world the next day, 
too; for he was sleepy, as you may imagine, and kept 
«Bodding lower and lower, till at last the moon, with a 





sly wink at the stars, crept around and held both her 
hands before his face. He was sound asleep by this 
time, so it did not disturb him, and after the moon had 
grown tired of standing still, she threw a fine, thick 
veil of woven moonbeams over his head and left him. 
It was two or three hours before he was wide-awake 
enough to take it off, so at high noon the earth was all 
in darkness; the birds flew to and fro in distress, and 
the people came out to look up at the sky and give wise 
explanations of the sun’s singular appearance—these 
good people, who were too wise to believe in fairies! 

Well, as soon as the sun was fairly out of sight, our 
poor little fairy was taken before the Prime Minister 
and there sentenced to help in drawing the sun every 
night for ten years. 

He bore it very well for a few months, but at last he 
grew quite desperate, and the ten years seemed like 
ten ages in prospect. At last he made a bold resolu- 
tion. One morning, when the sun was in a hurry 
about going up, he just held on by his cobweb harness 
till his feet touched the mountain top, and then quietly 
slipped off without the sun’s having had an idea of his 
strange passenger. 

The fairy, left alone on the great earth, felt a sudden 
sense of freedom and dignity, and drawing himself up 
to his full height, looked about him. The mountain 
top was rocky and covered with thorny bushes; but 
farther down toward the valley grew lovely wild 
flowers. After a long and wearisome walk through 
briers and brambles and over stones, he reached the 
valley and threw himself on a tuft of wet, green moss 
to rest. 

He soon fell asleep, and was only awakened by a 
large rain drop which fell on his head, nearly suffoca- 
ting him. Opening his eyes, he saw the sky all black 
with clouds, and knew that the King of Cloud Land 
was having a grand review of his forces. The Cloud 
King is very warlike, and is constantly encroaching on 
the rights of all neighboring sovereigns, particularly 
those of the Fairy Queen. 

When our little wanderer saw his enemies, the rain- 
drops, coming down in great numbers, he screamed 
out with terror. In Fairy Land they can never do 
any harm, for the earth keeps off all the rain, but here 
was a rare chance! So they danced gleefully about 
him, strangling him with the water they poured into 
his mouth, and pelting him till he was almost stunned. 
He looked around for a place of refuge, and saw a large 
field-lily, into which he crept, and was secure for the 
time from the rain-drops; but now a mew enemy ap- 
peared. 

A butterfly, with her wings drenched and drooping, 
put her head into the lily in an inquiring manner, and 
then composedly seated herself on the fairy’s chest. 
The butterflies, in spite of their beauty, are malicious 
as well as selfish, and pride themselves on never 
obliging any one; so she sat still, fanning herself with 
the fairy’s hat, regardless of his agonized gasps for 
breath, till the rain ceased, and the sun, now moving 
toward the west, looked out once more. 

Our fairy, bruised, drenched, and faint with hunger, 
bad climbed painfully down to the ground again, when 
a kind-hearted bee, seeing his miserable plight, offered 
him some of the honey she carried, which he grate- 
fully accepted, though in all his life he had never eaten 
anything so coarse before. He felt slightly refreshed 
after his meal; and it was then that a little girl, coming 
up the valley to pick wild flowers after the rain, found 
him sitting on a rock trying to dry his dripping green 
dress in the sunshine. She warmed him tenderly in her 
hands, and by dint of careful listening made out his 
pitiful story. After thinking awhile, she told him she 
would carry him home with her to stay all night, and 
before sunrise would take him up the mountain, so 
that he might persuade the sun to take him as he went 
up the sky and carry him home at night. 

Early the next morning he was on the cliffs watching 
for the sun. As soon as he put his hand up over the 
edge of the world the fairy clung to one of his fingers, 
vainly hoping that he should not be noticed; but the 
sun was uncommonly bright that morning, and saw 
him in a minute. So our fairy had to begin and tell 
him the whole story; but at the end, the sun, who is 
very good-natured when he isn’t angry, laughed 
aloud, observing that he had been punished enough 
for once, and that he himself would speak a good word 
for him to the Queen when they got home. Then he 
tucked the fairy into his pocket, and went on his way. 

That night the Fairy Queen, who had grown anxious 
about the fate of her little subject, was readily induced 
to pardon him, and gave orders that he should be 
carefully nursed. He had caught rheumatism from 
sleeping on the wet moss, and a lame side where the 
butterfly had sat, and an attack of indigestion from 
eating the honey, and was miserable enough for several 
weeks. His lady-love came to cheer him up, however; 
and when he was quite recovered, the Queen ordered 
preparations to be made for a grand wedding. The 
affair passed off delightfully. The sun honored the 
occasion with his presence for a few moments, and 
even the Queen and the Prime Minister were there. 

The next day, when the little girl went to visit the 
rock in the valley with the hope of again seeing the 
fairy, she found instead a tiny golden box oontaining 
a@ ring set with diamonds, in one of which could be 
seen, by her eyes only, the portrait of her fairy friend, 
and in each of the others some scene in Fairy Land. 

And this is the last that she has ever seen of the 
fairy, who has probably by this time forgotten all 


THE FATE OF THE PURPLE 
EMPEROR. 


WAY, away, over the meadow, along the 
hill-side, flew a Purple Emperor—the most 
splendid of British butterflies. After him, net in 
hand, sped Professor Brockburg. So eager was his 
chase that he never minded the marsh that wet his 
feet, or the scratches of the sharp-fingered briers. 
Once he thought he had caught the prize; but no—the 
wings of the lovely creature were almost as strong and 
large as a bird’s, and he easily escaped the net. 

Poising himself high in air, and fanning his wings in 
the sunlight, he looked for a moment at his pursuer. 
A monarch on his coronation day, in his purple velvet 
robe bordered with ermine, and glittering with jewels, 
is bigger, it is true, but for dazzling beauty is not more 
than a suggestion of the Purple Emperor. 

After this parting glance, he flew slowly till he 
rested on the tap of the highest tree in a grove. Here 
was hishome. The naturalist knew that all thoughts 
of pursuit must be given up for that day, and stood by 
the stream a disappointed man. A silver sound rip- 
pled at his feet, for the fishes were laughing at him. 
Surely, they thought, that hot-blooded head is turned 
upside down, and the lunatic angles in the air instead 
of the water. So he took counsel with himself how to 
be more lucky another time. “I must coax his maj- 
esty down to earth,’’ he said; “‘if he stays so high, it 
were as easy to catch any other bright angel perched 
on the walls of heaven.”’ 

The professor had collected the greatest number of 
bugs and beetles, and he had boxes upon boxes of pre- 
served moths and butterflies,—yellow swallow-tails, red 
admirals, Camberwell beauties, and all their relations 
far and near,—but he had never been able to get a 
Purple Emperor. He had come to spend a few days of 
his vacation at the little village of Drayton, just be- 
cause some of these royal insects had been seen near 
there, in King Charles’ Grove. He had attached a 
very long pole to his net, which was of black lace so 
as to be nearly invisible. For three days he had been 
without success. His stay at the quiet town had 
waked up quite an excitement. Being a kind-hearted 
man, he often was followed by a train of children— 
raw recruits in the cause of science. Youngsters gave 
up their marbles and kites and entered with zeal into 
the bug and butterfly business. In every lane, and 
along the roadside, littie fellows with nets might be 
seen among the iron weeds and mullen stalks. The 
whole village seemed turned out to fish in the air. 

Willie Stubbs was armed with a broom-handle 
stuck through his hat, and ‘was quite contented when 
he swept up a “hopper-grass,” confident its wings 
would grow soon. Larger boys were more fully 
equipped. They had boxes, with corks glued inside, 
strapped on their shoulders, a net, a bottle of cam- 
phor, and some pins; and they gave themselves heart 
and soul to the chase. They could not subside after 
dark even, but took a lantern out-of-doors to lure the 
moths, and so entrapped ever so many of them. This 
destructive furor was so great that the poor insects 
stood no chance to pass their short lives in peace, or die 
quietly in their homes. 

Perhaps the young folks never pursued this experi- 
mental education after the professor left Drayton. 
The words Coleoptera, Lepidoptera, or the like, which 
he wrote under his specimens, may always have looked 
as blind to their eyes as the Chinese writing on a tea- 
chest; but they never saw a beetle in its brilliant coat 
of mail, a dragon-fly with its gauzy wings, or a butter: 
fly covered with illuminated hieroglyphics, without 
pleasure. In other words, they admired because they 
looked at them. 

After eluding the net the Purple Emperor flew to 
the tallest oak in thegrove. This tree was called, from 
its shape at the top, the “ Royal Crown.” As is the 
fashion now in Europe, his Majesty hardly knew who 
his subjects were. The faithful Empress was devoted 
to him, however, and his eyes shone like a thousand 
diamonds as he approached her. 

‘“‘ My dear,” said he to his wife, whose robe, thouga 
regal, was not so rich as his own, “ you can’t think 
what a forlorn, overgrown monster I saw to-day—no 
more wings than the uncouth walking-stick that climbs 
these trees, and not-.so well off for legs either, for the 
creature had but two. He had a spider’s net tied to a 
sapling, which he had the impudence to throw at me; 
if I had not been as wise as I am handsome, some harm 
might have come tome. He may belong to that creep- 
ing race that steal their shrouds from our cousins the 
silk-worms, and try in vain to cover their deformity 
and make themselves look like us. Then they rob the 
bees, who, I am happy to say, are no kin of ours, of 
their winter store of honey, and devour it with their 
mammoth jaws.” 

But the royal pair concluded that, as they themselves 
were worms ina former state of existence, these big 
creeping things were to be pitied. 

“How they must envy us!” said the Empress, in @ 
most patronizing manner. 

Then the two waltzed round and round the Royal 
Crown, then regaled themselves from the honey in the 
heart of a scarlet trumpet-flower that garlanded @ 
neighboring tree. It was already flavored with the 
evening dew. They passed the compliments of the 
season with some humming birds with whom they were 
on good terms, and all took their evening meal together. 

The Empress was very domestic, not often straying 





about his visit to this inhospitable world, A.L M. 


far from home, and this suited her lord. He was & 
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and by no means approved of the course of 
those degraded ants who tear off their wives’ wings to 
keep them in their pantries and nurseries, while the 
husbands visit sugar barrels and other places of inter- 
est. ‘But he thought a lady’s place was at home. 
Should his wife suggest that her larger wings fitted her 
for longer flights, that beating constantly against the 
close leaves of her oak-leafed bower frayed them, he 
thought it sufficiently consoling to remind her that, 
while she was fresh and young, she had once been ad- 
amireé and chosen by him. 

, So the next day after his adventure, he kissed his 
wife good-by, saying: ‘‘Don’t leave home, my dear, 
‘to-day, but attend to your duties there. I will inform 
‘you if anything is going on in the world, and then 
‘your views will be sure to be all right,” 

“Sire,’”’ said the devoted Empress, “‘I fear that mon- 
‘ster with the net is as artful as he is hideous, but if you 
remain in your higher sphere, you are beyond his 
power. Do not, I beg, touch coarseanimal food. It is 
unworthy your high nature; it drags you to the earth, 
and then intoxicates you. Then may you be captured 
by one of that inferior race. Remember you are no 
longer a worm, but the noblest of butterflies. So leave 
to mortal Kings and Emperors such base enjoyments.”’ 

* Don’t worry, my dear,” said his Majesty; ‘‘I can 
take care of myself. Am I not wide-awake, with eyes 
on every side? Ishall return while the sun still shines 
on King Charles’ Grove.” So saying he gaily departed 
on his airy voyage. 

He bathed—he reveled in the sunshine; he hovered 
over fields of wheat, where every stalk was whispering 
and laughing in glee, for they had not heard the sharp- 
ening ef scythes that boded their destruction. He 
mounted to the clouds, then he swept to the edge of a 
pool near his grove. An odor delightful to him stole 
over his senses, It was not the perfume, the souls of 
flowers ascending to heaven. It reminded him of a 
former state before he dreamed of wings. He beheld 
a tempting bit of meat in the sun. Looking every- 
where, and seeing no danger, he lighted. How he en- 
joyed the flavor!—his head reeled—he remembered 
nothing of his wife’s caution. In an instant a lace net 
‘was thrown over his rainbow glories. The professor 
had found out the Emperor’s weakness for meat—par- 
ticularly for tainted flesh—and that it stupefied him. 
He had placed the bait there, and was watching be- 
hind a tree to see the result of his stratagem. He 
sprang out, and before his Purple Majesty coutd 
beat his wings against his prison, a drop of chloroform 
fell on his regal bead, and with a deep sigh of remorse 
he breathed his last. 

The Empress waited for her lord’s return. The red 
rays of the setting sun shone upon her home in the 
Royal Crown till, in their light, her wings looked al- 
most as gorgeous as those of the Emperor himself. The 
glow-worms lit their lamps to guide their husbands 
home, and like specks of gold-dust the fireflies twink- 
led in the valley. The katydids kept wp their monot- 
onous serenade, but still the sovereign came not. 
Alas for the victim of one degrading passion! Ina 
box much prized by Professor Brockburg, among a 
host of smaller butterflies, with a pin through his 
royal body, and his superb wings straightened out, is 
mow to be seen all that remains of the splendid but 
cunfortunate Purple Emperor, Cc. C. C. 








‘ROBIE’S MISTAKE. 


HIS story, which is true, occurred a great 
many years ago. So many years ago that mother, 
whom father calls Elizabeth, was little Betsy in a 
:gingham bib-apron, with her brown hair combed 
:smfoothly over the tops of her ears and tied in a tight 
-coil behind; so many years ago that grandmother 
-did not wear glasses, and did wear, instead of the 
pretty white caps she puts on now, a great shell comb 
‘in her hair; so many years ago that the broad grain 
‘fields and grass lots, which lie around the old house 
mow, were all overgrown with great oak and pine and 
«maple trees, 

Betsy (it seems so queer to think that mother was 
‘that funny little girl) was the only daughter in that 
«great family. So it happened that the boys, although 

they petted and teased her by turns when not in want 

-of help, came to her meekly enough when in trouble— 
-sure that her quick little brain and warm heart would 
-get them out of “that awful scrape” some way. I 
‘think that Robie, the mischief-maker in the family, 
“was Betsy’s favorite. But sometimes he tried even her 
‘long-suffering patience beyond endurance. 

One day grandmother came up out of the cellar with 
the great cream jar in her arms. 

\ “Betsy,” said she, “did you take the cream for the 
-coffee off that basin of milk that I saved out?’’ 
| “Yes, mother; why?” 

“T don’t see what breaks up the milk so! This is the 
‘fifth pan I have found disturbed this churning.” 

Just here the cat did something that made Robie 
Jaugh. Betsy looked at him severely. Grandmother's 
“eyes followed Betsy’s. She began to mistrust. 
| “Did you do it, Robie?” 
| Robie turned to his sister. 

WE Bettie, I say that was mean of you to tell on 

e. ’ 

“TI didn’t tell, though I told you I would if you did 
it again!” and Betsey pretended to scowl, though that 
dimple would come in her cheek when Robie made be- 

‘lieve sip a mouthful of cream. This was a good omen 





for Robie; he suddenly remembered that he’must hunt 
for the eggs. 

“Robie, come back. Betsy, what does he do?” and 
grandmother looked so stern that Betsy began to wish 
she had not exposed the rogue; but she had warned 
him, so she said: 

“Why, mother, he just puts his lips down to the tep 
of the milk and sucks the cream right into his mouth.” 

Robie (being a generous boy) had always considered 
ita great trial to keep his brilliant discovery to him- 
self, so now that he was exposed he plunged into the 
discussion with enthusiasm : 

‘“* Why, mother, I tell you, it is just the best way in 
the world! It just swoops that yellow stuff on top 
right into your mouth” (and Robie illustrated), ‘‘and 
leaves the milk all undisturbed. Great improvement 
on spoons—” coming up coaxingly: ‘‘Say, now, mam- 
my, don’t you think it is?” 

“No, sir, I do not, and I never want to hear of your 
doing such a thing again. You may go into the porch 
and do that churning.” 

It was Robie’s especial aversion to churn. He con- 
cluded that he would let his discovery rest for a while. 
But it happened that about a week after that churning 
he went into the pantry of-an errand. It was a warm 
day. The pantry was darkened. How cool and tempt- 
ing the cream looked! One taste was not much! He 
heard grandfather and the boys come in to dinner. He 
must hurry up with the butter. He would take a good 
strong taste. He leaned down: “ Swoops ’’—spit—sput- 
ter—“O, Bett! Oh! the lard!’’ He rushed out blindly 
to meet the assembled family coming to the scene of 
action. Bettie gave a little excited cry and laugh: 

**Oh! mother, he has mistaken the lard you setaway 
for cream! See hisnose! Oh! oh!” 

It was too much for parental dignity. The boys’ 
shouts only echoed grandfather’s laugh. Grandmother 
shook till her shell comb fell out; and Robie, who 
“would n’t spoil a joke for relation’s sake,” laughed 
until, what with a throatful of laughter and lard, he 
was in imminent danger of choking. 

But the joke was not so good that he cared to repeat 
it, and he left his discovery and grandmother’s cream 
to undisturbed repose after that experience. 








PUZZLES. 


A BIBLICAL ACROSTIC. 
The initiats form the name of a hoted man in Genesis. 
His father. 
His nephew. 
His brother. 
His son. 
His father-in-law. 
His nation. WHEELBARROW. 
” Sarsomrt.smEOUS ENIGMA. 
64 letters. 
12, 80, 20, 63, 7, a race which has created great disturbance in 
European politics. 
19, 4, 58, 14, 21, 44, 60, 17,49, 35, queen of Hades. 
38, 47, 28, 22, 13, 8, one of the tribes which conquered the land 
of Canaan. 
23, 60, 37, 52, is a tree. 
18, 48, 64, 5, 27, a character in the OM Testament. 
26, 57, 34, 40, 82, 3,55, one of the first Indians friendly to the 
white men. 
29, 51, 62, 43, 25, 36, the first female singer mentioned in the 
Bible. 
42, 15, 24, 30, 16, an article of merchandise in modern times. 
6, 58, 11, 31, a colored goddess. 
56, 2, 61, 45, 12, 9, 37, 1, a pioneer of Methodism. 
50, 46, 20, 39, part of a ship. 
10, 61, 52, 2, 24, 43, an Eastern queen. 
41, 58, 33, 54, 59, 3, an English historian. 
The whole is a quotation from Shakespeare. 
Roy MAITLAND. 
A WorRD PoZzzLE. 

_—r a word of six letters, and find a color; to peruse; a 
member of the human body; to step; liquid pitch; a part of 
the head; an animal; an article of dress; a title of endear- 
ment; warmth; end of life; not soft; a drink; what we all 
do; to venture; to rend; to listen; a barb. 

‘ JANE ELLIOT. 


CHARADES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


No. 1.—My first is a conveyance ; 
My second is your darling ; 
My whole is very useful and ornamental, 


No. 2.—My first is something to eat; 
My second is an article in grammar ; 
My third is an interjection. 

My woole is an instrument of music. 


DECAPITATIONS. 
Behead a part of a wagon, and leave a portion of the human 
body ; again, and leave a fish. 
Behead a division, and leave an animal; again, and leave a 
verb. 
Behead_ a loud cry, and leave a liquid; again, and leave a 
package of paper. GEM FrrzPATRICK. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 6. 
Classical Enigma 
, “ Like a on trees, the race of man is found, 
Now po tt in i. now wy & I on i ground. ” 
SE, VIVO, WHEELBARROW. 
Scriptural —* Cottons. 4 obe: ur parents - the Lord, for 
this is right.”’— HEELBARROW, G: EM PrrzPa 
Quotation ~—— —* Would it not be well “to y7> 
= towns and villages a novel society—a society for t. 
e b 


Puss DARWIN. 





ect in some of 
e speaking of 


truth.”—VIvo. ; 

Word Squares. No.1-—-MON TH 
OPERA 
NEVER 
TREAD 

H AR D Y—ISABEL, VIVO, GEM FITZ- 

PATRICK, BELL, WHEELBARROW, PUSSY WIBLOW. 
No.2.—-M AC AW 
ABATE 
CAROL 
ATOMS 
WEL S H—BELL, WHEELBARROW. 
ote. A-—isle. ribs GEM FFIZPATRICE, 


Puzzle.—K—night. 
BELL, WHEELBARROW. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Mr. Rusr’s FuneraL.—The day Mr. Ruby, across 
the way, was to be buried, Mrs. Moriaty told her daugbter 
da that she guessed she would attend, as she was n’t 
feeling very well and a ride would do her good. She kuew 
there would be several covered carriages furnished at the ex- 
pense of the family, and she was equally confident that it. 
could be so managed that she would occupy a portion of one 
of them. She was among the first at the house, and occupied 
a prominent position. As the other friends arrived, she took 
occasion to recall reminiscences of the late Ruby that brought- 
tears to their eyes; and when the services were over, as the 
first carriage drove up for its load, the distress of Mrs. Mori- 
aty at the death of Mr. Ruby was so marked as to éxcite the 
liveliest sympathy. Then the second coach came up. Mrs. 
Moriaty had got down to the gate by this time, and as the 
door of the second coach was opened, and a call made for the 
occupants, it seemed extremely doubtful if she could hold up 
another instant. She leaned against the post, and stared into 


‘the coach and over its rich upholstering, and said the la 


Ruby seemed more like a son to her than ancighbor. Where- 
upon the usher looked appropriately sad, and called up the 
third and last coach: This had yellow cushions and pink 
straps, and Mrs. Moriaty did n’t hesitate to protest that in 
the death of Mr. Ruby the community had met a loss it was 
not possible to recover from, and that she would follow him 
to his last resting-place if she had to do it on her knees, and 
would feel grateful for the opportunity. Then the third and 
last coach filled and drove off to take its place in the line, 
and Mrs. Moriaty dried her tears, choked back the sorrow of 
her heart with one mighty gulp, and strode into her own 
house, shutting the front door without the aid of the knob. 
She told Clarinda that it was the scaliest affair she ever went 
to, and had it not been for the body there would have been 
no funeral at all.—Danbury News. 


Irish CoQguETRY.— 
:  §Says Patrick to Biddy, ‘‘ Good-mornin’, me dear! 
It’s a bit av a sacret I’ve got for yer ear: 
It ’s yoursel’ that is lukin’ so charmin’ the day 
That the heart in me breast is fast slippin’ away.” 
“°T is you that kin flatther,” Miss Biddy replies, 
And throws him a glance from her merry blue eyes. 


“ Arrah, thin,” cries Patrick, “’t is thinkin’ ay you 
That ’s makin’ me heart-sick, me darlint, that '’s thrud 
Sure I’ve waited a long while to tell ye this same, 

And Biddy Maloney ’I1l be sich a foine name.”’ 
Cries Biddy, ‘* Have done wid yer talkin’, I pray; 
Sure me heart ’s not me own for this many a day! 


“* T gave it away to a good-lookin’ boy, 

Who thinks there is no one like Biddy Molloy ; 

So do n’t bother me, Pat; jist be aisy,” says she. 
* Indade, if ye ’ll let me, I will that)” says he. 
“Tt ’s a bit of a flirt that ye are on the sly; 

I'll not throuble ye more, but I'll bid ye good-by 


“ Arrah, Pathrick,” cries Biddy, “ an’ where are ye goin’? 
Sute it is n’t the best av good manners ye’re showin’, 
To lave me s0 suddint!” ‘Och, Biddy,’ cries Pat, 
** You have knocked the cock feather jist out av me hat!” 
** Come back, Pat,” saysshe. ‘ What for, thin?” says he. 
“* Bekase I meant you all the time, sir!’’ says she. 


—The following dialogue occurred in the Faubourg 
St. Honore, Paris, between a patriarchal gentleman and his 
granddaughter: “What makes your hair so white, grand- 
papa?’ inquires the maiden. “I am very old, my dear; I 
was in the ark,” says grandpapa, humorously, but with a 
reckless regard for truth, which does not prepossess us in the 
old man’s favor. “Oh!” says the child, regarding her rela- 
tive with a fresh interest, “are you Noah?” “No, I am not 
Noah.” “Are you Shem, then?” “No, I am not Shem.” 
“Are you Ham?” “No,I am not even Ham.” “Then you 
must be Japhet,” says mademoiselle, at the end of her his- 
torical tether, and growing rather impatient of the difficulty 
that surrounded her aged relative’s identification. ‘No, I 
am not Japhet.” “Then, grandpapa, you ’re a beast!” 

—A minister had a negro in his family. One Sunday, 
when he was preaching, he happened to look in the pew where 
the negro was, and could hardly contain himself as he saw the 
negro, who could not read or write a word, scribbling away 
most industriously. After meeting he said to the negro, 
* Tom, what were you doing in the church?” “ Taking notes, 
massa ; all de gemmen takes notes.” ‘“ Bring your notes here 
and let me see them.”’ Tom brought his notes, which looked 
more like Chinese than English. ‘* Why, Tom, this is all non- 
sense.” “TIT thought so, massa, all the time that you was 
preaching it.’’ 

—The Congregationalist says: ‘The late venerable 
and beloved Rev. Matthew Brown, D.D., was in the habit of 
saying that religious interest and activity could only be ex- 
pected in Pittsburg when the water was out of the Pennsyl- 
vania Canal, and the Ohio River frozen over.” 


—‘Ts Miss Blinking at home?” asked Mr. Sanders of 
the Irish girl who answered the ring at the door. “ Yes, I 
b’lave she is, Sir.” “Is she engaged?” “ An’ is it engaged 
yousay? Faith, an’I can’t tell ye, Sir; but she kissed Mr. 
Vincent last evening as if she had not seen the like uy him, 
an’ it’s engaged I b’lave they are, Sir.” 

—Dr. Reid, the celebrated medical writer, was re- 
quested by a lady of literary eminence to call at her house, 
* Be sure you recollect the address,”’ said she, as she quitted 
the room, “ No. 1 Chesterfield street.’’ ‘‘Madame,” said the 
Doctor, “I am too great an admirer of politeness not to re- 
member Chesterfield, and, I fear, too selfish ever to forget 
number one.” 


—The Congregationalist contr observes :—“ It is 
only in the pulpit that striplings are preferred. The profes- 
sions of medicine and law demand maturity. The congrega- 
tions seem to have an appetite for ‘ veal ’.” 

—A John Bull, conversing with an Indian, asked him 
if he knew the sun never sets on the Queen’s dominions. 
“No,” said the Indian. ‘‘Do you know the reason why?” 
asked John. “ Because God is afraid to trust an Englishman 
in the dark,” was the savage’s reply. 

—Two men disputing about the pronunciation of the 
word “ either’’—one saying it was ce-ther, the other i-ther— 
agreed to refer the matter to the first person they met, who 
happened to be an Irishman, and who confounded both by 
declaring, “ it’s nayther, for it’s ayther.” 
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: ‘be called for for railways within the next twenty-five years. 


“Yrish Land Acts have failed to remove Irish disaffection and 


 Palmer—said in a speech at the Lord Mayor’s banquet to the 
> Ministry, of which Mr. Gladstone is the head, that Mr. Glad- 
: gtone would be regarded by English history as without a 
. superior, either for intellectual power, or-private virtue, or 


‘Philosophical Works are in press. 


. of a caricature to the fine ethical conception embodied in 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
—The first two volumes of a new edition of Hume’s 


—England has lent to the Government of Indffa the 
enormous sum of $1,000,000,000, and half as much more is to 


—It is stated that Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church and 


misery, and that nothing short of a much more radical land 
reform can do this. : 
—Lord Selborne—better known as Sir Roundell 


disinterested public spirit. 

—The Ashantee King who is threatening Cape Coast 
Castie, can bring into the field, it is said, 100,000 men, armed 
with long muskets, short carbines, and pikes, and fed at the 
expense of the king himself, who has enormous wealth in 
provisions and the revenue derived from his gold mines anda 
tax on private gold mines. 

—A discriminating English essayist says that English 
novelists are, with a few well-known exceptions, wholly in- 
different to English grammar, and that beauty of style is so 
little prized generally in prose, that the symmetry of our 
language might run the risk of annihilation but for the 
reverence with which American men of letters cherish it. © 

—It is stated that 75 per cent. of cotton factory 
operatives in England are women and young persons. A 
Lancashire cotton-spinner shows how small an item of ex- 
penses wages form by the statement that he pays £12,000 
annually in wages, and from £70,000 to £80,000 for raw mate- 
rial, to say nothing of rent, coal, oil, and many other things. 


—Mr. D. A. Spalding says in the Examiner that Mr. 
Stephen, in his criticism of Mr. Mill’s idea of liberty, has ex- 
hausted himself in tremendous efforts to grapple with and 
throw his own shadow, the theory of life against which he 
strikes out with such vigor, not having even the resemblance 


Mr. Mill’s noble essay on Liberty. 


—The London Examiner says that the present year 
will see an immense increase of the tide of emigration to 
America and the colonies, chiefly in consequence of the 
agitation among the agricultural laborers. In the colony of 
Queensland ten thousand laborers are offered a free passage 
out by the government, and there seems to be no doubt that 
this number will go. In many English counties there is al- 
ready an insufficiency of labor in consequence of the exodus 
going on. 

—The condition of the slaves liberated by the Russian 
conquest of Khiva is’said to have been wretched in the ex- 
treme. The Mahometan tribes of Central Asia excel al) com- 
petitors in cruelty, and to their natural instincts they added 
hatred of Christians, in the case of Russian captives en- 
slaved, and hatred of anti-orthodox Mahometans ir the case 
of the numerous Persian captives. The general departure 
out of the country of the enfranchised slaves leaves the 
Khivan freebooters without laborers for their fields or flocks, 
unless they can resume the trade in slaves at once, keeping 
clear, of course, of Russian subjects. 


—The Armenian Church, founded by St. Gregory 
the Iluminator, more than 1,500 years ago, boasts of a Patri- 
archal Church in the vincinity of Mount Ararat, the holy 
place of the Ark, and on the very spot where Gregory byilt 
his first church. Elaborate ritual characterizes the Armenian 
service. Bells and fans play a great part, and are supposed to 
be symbols of great sanctity, while, in fact, their use goes 
back to primitive open-air celebrations, when the bells were 
employed to scare away birds, and the fans to drive away 
flies. Mr. E. F. K. Fortescue has recently given a full account 
of the Armenian practices in a work on “The Armenian 
Church.” 

—Herbert Spencer argues in his lategt essay that 
fostering the good-for-nothing at the expense of the good, 
is an extreme cruelty, a deliberate storing-up of miseries for 
future generations; that there is no greater curse to pos- 
terity than that of bequeathing them an increasing popula- 
tion of imbeciles and idlers and criminals; that to aid the bad 
in multiplying, is, in effect, the same as maliciously providing 
for our descendants a multitude of enemies; and that the 
maudlin philanthropy which, looking only at immediate 
nitigations, persistently ignores remote results, probably in- 

. flicts a greater total of misery than that inflicted by the ex- 
tremest selfishness. 

—The majority of Frenchmen, if not actually disci- 
ples of Voltaire, are at least opposed to the clergy. No bishop 
in France has held power since the Revolution. Even the 
conservative peasantry do not like priestly meddling in pol- 

’ itics. The immense free-thinking class omit no opportunity 
to assert anti-clerical feeling. ‘‘ No priest at birth, no priest 
at marriage, no priest at death,” is their war-cry. Funerals 
espee*ally are made an occasion of showing contempt for re- 

- ligion as it exists under priestly administration. The radical 
city of Lyons has.an association whose object is to make 

- funerals an occasion of anti-clerical demonstration. Their 
energy in the matter has roused conservative rage, and the 

» Prefect has made an order that all such funerals shall take 
Place at six in the morning in summer, and seven in the 
morning in winter. The Assembly has voted approval of this 

-° order. 

. —Prof. W. B. Carpenter shows in an essay just pub- 

. lished that the Red Sea loses annually by evaporation at least 
eight feet of water—some estimate it as much as twenty- 
three feet—and regains this by the inflow from the ocean; 
that the Caspian has been brought down from a sea covering 
alarge part of northern Asia by the excess of evaporation 
over supply from rain and rivers, and is kept at its present 
size and level by the fact that evaporation takes off all the 
water which its rain and river supply furnishes; that the rain 
and river supply of the Black Sea is nearly all taken up by 
evaporation, leaving but a moderate amount to flow out into 
the Mediterranean; and that of this last great sea the rain 
and river supply makes good less than one-third of the 
amount taken up by evaporation, the rest coming from the 
Atlantic by way of the current flowing through the Straits of 

Gibraltar. Prof. Carpenter shows also that the depths of the 
Mediterranean are stagnant, and that their turbidity and de- 


~ >. ..The Chureh, . 


- HOME. 

The Boston Pilot (Catholic) makes a text of a drunk- 
en brawl to denounce Irish wakes and call for the abolition 
of the custom. Why would not a determined movement on 
the part of the respectable and influential Catholics, support- 
ed by the powerful authority of their Church, succeed in 
rooting out “ this remnant of paganism,” as the Pilot properly 
calls it? 


What the Christian Union said recently about 
Methodist camp-meetings and religious watering-places is 
what the Christian Advocate declares it has hesitated to say, 
lest offense might be given to those whom it would not will- 
ingly offend. But it lets its readers see the article for them- 
selves in the hope that it will benefit those whom it may 
concern, i 


Rev. Robert Collyer, of Chicago, expresses himself 
in favor of ministers paying full price for what they receive. 
“ Half-fares for clergymen” distresses him, lowers his self- 
respect. He would have ministers pay like other men for 
railroad travel, clothes, books, newspapers, and all the neces- 
saries and luxuries of life. And Mr. Collyer is not alone in 
his views on this point. 

















An elaborate table of statistics, recently compiled by 
the Rev. C. C. Goss, gives the Presbyterians of New York city 
the lead in church membership, their number being 15,773; 
next, the Episcopalians with 13,163; then the Baptists, 11,352; 
Methodists, 10,322. The compilation shows that Methodism 
has been at a stand-still relatively since 1835. Its record, how- 
ever, is much more satisfactory in the towns and cities around 
New York. 


A summer revival is reported at Sedalia, Mo., where 
the churches are having a season of refreshing experience. 
For a few weeks past the two Presbyterian churches—Gene- 
ral Assembly and Declaration and Testimony—and the two 
Methodist churches—Northern and Southern—have been 
meeting in union services on Sabbath evenings. The spirit of 
all has been most kindly and fraternal, and the meetings most 
interesting. On the last Sabbath of August they purpose 
having a union communion. 








Another of our venerable pastors has gone to his 
rest. Rev. Dr. Gardiner Spring, of New York, died on the 
18th instant, just one week after Dr. Storrs, of Braintree, 
Mass. Dr. Spring was one of the veterans of the Presbyte- 
rian pulpit, having been settled over the “ Brick Church” in 
this city for sixty-three years. He was born at Newburyport, 
Mass., in 1785, and graduated from Yale College in 1805. Fit- 
ting himself for the law, he practised his profession but a 
short time before he changed his life-purpose and entered 
the ministry, partly by the advice of his father, who had been 
a Revolutionary chaplain, and partly through the influence of 
the Rev. Dr. John M. Mason’s powerful preaching. The long 
ministerial career of the deceased was a happy one, and his 
name was known throughout the land. His wite preceded 
him to the grave by only one week. 





As items of personal interest, it may be mentioned 
that the discourse at Dr. Storrs’s funeral at Braintree was de- 
livered by Professor E. A. Park, of Andover, and was an 
impressive memorial effort. Among the large concourse of 
people that attended the final ceremonies, an unusual number 
of ministers were present and followed the remains of the 
aged and beloved pastor to their resting place.—A Congrega- 
tional pastor in New Jersey has found himself under the ne- 
cessity of pleading guilty to playing base-ball, and his defense 
is, that God gave him muscles and he believed in using them. 
Several stories were circulated and published to his preju- 
dice, it would appear, by members of his own church; but 
these he promptly met, and then told his people that instead 
of holding up his hands some of them had gone about back- 
biting him. Under these circumstances he had no desire to 
remain with them ; but the congregation manfully and unani- 
mously condemned the story-tellers among them, and 
would n’t listen to their pastor’s going away.—The death of 
Dr. Spring, if we are rightly informed, leaves Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Elroy, of the Scotch Presbyterian Church in Fourteenth 
Street, the oldest settled minister in New York City. He has 
been its pastor for over fifty years.—Dr. G. P. Judd, whose 
death at Honolulu occurred July 12th, will be remembered as 
the American physician who went to the Sandwich Islands 
some thirty years ago under the A. B.C. F.M. During his 
life there he held many official positions under the Hawaiian 
Government, and contributed materially to the moral and 
social progress of the people. 





A lady writes us from Boston to correct the.state- 
ment that the “ Salem Street Church ”’ of that city is gone, as 
our columns were made to say recently. Her authority in 
the matter, we must confess, cannot be questioned, as she 
informs us that she isa member of that Church, and had at- 
tended worship there only the day before. It seems the old 
building still stands unchanged, without or within, and what 
is better, the spirit of its worshipers is as unchanged as the 
edifice. As many conversions occur there during the year as 
in any Church in the city. When the proposal was made, six 
or seven years ago, to abandon the field, a council of the Bos- 
ton Congregationalists was called, which remonstrated against 
the plan, and, by its advice, a union was effected with the 
Mariner’s Church, the four members of which were received 
by letter. Since that time, the Salem and Mariner’s Church 
has been under the patronage of the Boston Seamian’s Friend 
Society, but the creed, covenant, by-laws,and@®he whole admin- 
istration of the Church is the same as in the old Salem Church. 
The services are regular and well attended, in addition to 
which there is held, every Thursday evening, a Scandinavian 
prayer-meeting, often numbering two hundred persons, con- 
ducted by the sexton of the Church, a Norwegian by birth, a 
man who has attained a deep spiritual insight into God’s 
Word, and who labors to win souls to Christ. ‘‘No,”’ writes 
our correspondent, *‘ Salem Church is not gone; it still lives 
in the wicked heart of a great city, small in numbers, poor in 
this world’s goods, but rich in faith, and in the manifest pres- 
ence and power of the Holy Ghost. When I go to this 
Church, I hear men, yes, and women, too, speak and pray as 





ficiency of oxygen cause a total absence of life. 
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sphere, but loving the work the Master has committed to him 
here. I see young men.as earnest and diligent in the Lord’s 
service as in their own affairs. I see refined and educated 
women seeking out their sisters in homes of poverty.and 
winning them to Christ by the truth and beauty of their 
Christian living. I see men and women turn from vice; it 
may be from crime, to begin a new and purer life. And I 
pray that it may bé long before these doors are closed ; ‘and I 
know the Christian heart of Mr. Beecher will respond to th: 


’ prayer.” , 





While the protracted and somewhat tedious discus- 
sion of the union question by the Presbyterians | fully 
established the fact that a majority of the Southern body are 
unprepared in spirit to enter into close relations with their 
Northern brethren, it is no less certain that there are repre- 
sentative men within it whose counsels breathe the very 
essence of Christian brotherhood. The Rev. Dr. James A. 
Lyon, of Oxford, Miss., may be named as one of them. To 
be sure, he feels the common pride of the Southern ministers, 
and regards the action of the Northera Church toward them 
as “obnoxious,” but he believes firmly in establishing a 
friendly correspondence between the two bodies as the first 
step toward uniting on a satisfactory basis. He hopes, ac- 
cordingly, that the next Southerfi Assembly will appoint a 
committee to meet the Northern overtures, which will not be 
composed of extreme men, already committed against all kinds 
of friendly intercourse, but of wise, moderate men, untram- 
meled, uninstructed, against whom no one can urge any rea- 
sonable objection. By the conclusions of such a committee 
he would be willing to abide; and he evidently believes that 
the desired result would be reached. He trusts that in time 
organic union will be accomplished, and the Church become 
one from the Lakes tothe Gulf. But this union should not be 
pressed ahead of God’s providence, nor retarded to gratify 
factions and extreme men. Finally, he declares that in com- 
pany with a great multitude of others, ministers and private 
members of the Church, he is heart-sore and soul-sick of the 
strife, bitterness and occasional ribaldry, characteristic of 
some ministers and papers, North and South. “It degrades 
us,” he says, “in the eyes of God, it degrades us in the eyes 
of a scoffiing world, it degrades us in our own eyes.” 





To give the entire programme of the coming Evan- 

gelical Alliance meeting, we should have to surrender our 

whole “Church” space. An outline of it will suffice until a 

later date. On the evening of October 2d (Thursday), the 

first gathering of the delegates will be held in Association 

Hall, Hon. William E. Dodge presiding, when Rev. Dr. 

Adams, of New York, will make the address of welcome. 

The following eight week-days are to be devoted to the dis- 

cussion of selected topics, each subject being introduced bya 

previously appointed speaker. On the 3d inst., after the or- 

ganization and preliminary business, the “ present state of 

Christendom” will be considered, and a large number of for- 

eign delegates are expected to make reports from their 

countries. On the following day, the subject of “ Christian 

Union” will be taken up, in five sub-divisions ; and on that 

day we are to have the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Brown, of 

Edinburgh, Professor Monod, of France, Dr. Hodge and 

Bishop Simpson among the dozen or more speakers. On Sun- 

day, the various pulpits of the city will undoubtedly 

be occupied by the distinguished strangers from abroad. 

On Monday, the 6th, “Christianity and its antagonisms,"’ 

under eight heads, will be treated; and such men as ‘Pro- 
fessor Perowne, of Cambridge, Dr. Hoffman, Court preacher 

at Berlin, Professor Christlieb, University of Bonn, Dr. 

Van Oosterzee of Holland, and Professors Park, Guyot, 

Henry of the Smithsonian Institute, Dr. McCosh, and others, 

will speak. The subject the next day is “ Christian Life,” in- 
cluding personal and family religion, prayer, revivals, the 

pulpit, etc. ; and the names under this head are, among others, 

Rev. William Arnot of Edinburgh, Dr. Coulin, Geneva, Pro- 
fessor Peleiderer, Wurtemberg, President Porter of Yale, 

Dr. Mark Hopkins, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Professor W. 
S. Plummer, Columbia, 8. C., Rev. Phillips Brooks of Boston, 
and President Anderson, University of Rochester. On 
Wednesday, the 8th, “ Protestantism and Romanism,” will be 
considered by Professor Von Tischendorf, University of 
Leipzig, Professor Plumptre, King’s College, London, Rev. 
Hyacinthe Loyson, Bishop Cummins of Ky., Dr. R. S. Storrs 
of Brooklyn, Professor Fisher of Yale, etc. Thursday, the 
9th, “ Christianity and Civil Government,” including Church 
and State, Sunday laws, legislation, support of the Ministry, 
etc. Speakers: Rev. D. W. Arthur, London, Professor Von 
der Goltz, University of Basle, Professor Rainy, Edinburgh, 
Rey. Dr. John Hall, President Campbell, of Rutgers College, 
Dr. Curry, of Richmond, etc. October 10th, “Christian Mis- 
sions,” foreign and domestic, will be considered by Dr. An- 
gus, of London, David Brown, D.D., Aberdeen, Scotland, Dr. 
Horace Bushnell, Dr. R. Anderson, Hon. Peter Parker of 
Washington, etc. Saturday, the llth, “Christian and Social 
Evils,” including intemperance, pauperism, crime, marriage 
and divorce, labor question, war and peaceful arbitration, 
philanthropy. Speakers: Count Bernstorff, Berlin, Sir Harry 
Verney, London, ex-President Woolsey, Hon Robert 0. Win- 
throp, Boston, and others. The close*of the Conference will 
be on Sunday, the 12th, farewell services being held in the 
Academy of Music, with addresses and prayers in each lan- 
guage represented. Such is the ‘programme in part of the 
Alliance meeting, and that it will be an occasion of extraor- 
dinary interest there is no room to doubt. 








FOREIGN. 


One of our Southern Presbyterian ministers, Dr. 
Wilson, of Louisville, while recently in London, went to hear 
Mr. Spurgeon, who, finding that he was in the house, court- 
eously invited him to the platform. It being communion 
Sabbath Dr. Wilson was asked to partake in the service and 
sacrament, and made an earnest address to the large assem- 
-blage of communicants. 


Thirty Russian Baptists are in prison in the depart- 
ment of Kiew for conscience sake, and a Ge in this 
country, calling attention to the fact, hopes the Evangelical 
Alliance will take the matter in hand at its next meeting, and 
intercede with the Russian Emperor for the imprisoned Bap- 
tists, as it did effectually some years ago in behalf of the per- 
secuted Lutherans in that empire. ; 


It seems that at Vienna, during the exhibition season, 
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py the State have been allowed, there has ‘been one instance, 
at least, where a policeman was stationed at the door to see 
that the Viennese did not attend. Furthermore, Bibles, re- 
ligious books and tracts may be sold there, but they must not 
be given-away. If there is a m for the best example of 
religious toleration, Austria ought to have it. 





Among the reasons given why the religious Festival 
of the Juggernaut Car is on the wane in India is the very 
sufficient one for the Hindoo, that the English Government 
will allow no more self-immolations to give éclat to the spec- 
tacle. The absence of victims renders the whole scene tame 
and meaningless to the devout native, and he sorrowfully 
keeps away from it. In fact there were so few Hindoos at 
the last Serampore Festival that a sufficient number could 
not be mustered to drag the ponderous car along the usual 
route. 


Pius IX. hag. tried to shake Christendom again with 
one of his sweeping allocutions by which the Italian King, 
Parliament, Cabinet Council, and the people generally, who 
have had anything to do with the making or the execution of 
the law abolishing the Italian convents and Orders, are placed 
under the extreme Apostolic ban. They are hereafter doomed 
to “the most rigorous inflictions of Divine vengeance.” This 
terrible anathema, however, does not appear to have dis- 
turbed the equanimity of the excc icated, which must 
only aggravate matters with his Holiness. 











Bishop Wilberforce’s successor, Dr. Harold Browne, 
Bishop of Ely, is pronounced a very “safe” man for the 
vacant see, by which we are to understand that he won’t 
alerm the Church with any liberal views, or do anything more 
than uphold its immemorial conservatism.. Whereupon the 
Non-conformist cannot forego asking whether the succession 
to the Episcopal bench is always to be a succession of bigots ; 
or if there is never to be a man upon it who will lead his 
brethren towards the realization of more liberty, or regard 
the just claims of the party of religious equality. Are the 
Bishops, it asks, always to be found fighting and voting for 
things as they are, standing against every reform, and ever 
opposing the convictions and conclusions of the nation? 
This is rather strong, but the easy-going Bishops are begin- 
ning to feel that there are currents of opinion circulating 
within as well as without the church, which may yet be 
fanned into very unpleasant breezes. 





Every one at all familiar with the past policy of the 
British Government in India is aware that it has never 
troubled itself with the work of Evangelization in that Em- 
pire, or recognized the necessity of encouraging the propaga- 
tion of Christianity among the people. A change in this 
respect is now suggested by the Lieut-Governor regarding 
some of the native races. He has formally expressed the 
opinion that while the Government is pledged to be entirely 
neutral so far as the religions of its civilized Indian subjects 
are concerned, who have religions of their own, it may, on 
the other hand, exercise a wider discretion in dealing with 
the simple and primitive aboriginal tribes of the hills and 
jungles, who have no serious religions among them. The 
Governor puts the case quite pointedly when he says, “It is 
a question whether, as we bring them into intercourse with 
the outer world by means of roads, clearings and Government 
establishments, we shall, as too often has happened, introduce 
vice and disease, untempered by religion, or whether we 
shall also give them a‘simpleand pure religion through which 
the destruction, brought by the vices of the people whom we 
call civilized, may beaverted. My personal opinion inclines 
to the view that the Government may properly exercise a 
fair and moderate influence to assist the introduction of 
Christianity among such races.’’ His Excellency, in carrying 
out his views, might be referred to the parallel case of our 
own Indian tribes, among whom the missionary efforts of the 
various denominations are heartily encouraged by the Gene- 
ral Government, in what is now known as the new peace 
policy. 








The Week. 


[From Tuesday, Aug. 19, to Monday, Aug. 25.] 


Poor Bazaine’s trial for the surrender of Metz and 
its enormous garrison is actually to begin early in October. 
Two hundred and fifty witnesses are summoned for the 
prosecution, and a hundred more for the defense. The trial 
is to take place at the whilom Imperial palace at Compiégne, 
whither have resorted all the parties to the case, with a nu- 
merous following. We are not told whether royal witnesses 
are really to be summoned from Prussia, but rumor has all 
along had it that Bazaine would call upon Prince Frederick 
Charles to justify that memorable surrender which has al- 
ways seemed inexplicable to Frenchmen. 











That most happily named officer of the Russian 
navy,-Admiral Popoff, has invented a war vessel the proper 
classification of which might well puzzle an old salt educated 


in the orthodox schools. This ship, if the term is in this in- 


stance applicable, is built on the model of a tub. She has 
six screw propellers disposed at equal distances around her 
periphery. Of course, by a proper use of these screws, she 
can be spun round and round like the turret of a monitor, or 
she can steam off toward any point of the compass without the 
trouble of turning about. Her behavior in a sea-way (for the 
ship is actually finished and afloat) is said to be peculiar but 
satisfactory. 


Inquiry into the Canadian Pacific Railroad frauds is 
now in progress before a Royal Commission appointed for the 
purpose by the Governor-General. This is not precisely in 
accordance with the wishes of Canadian Legislators, who 
wanted to have a hand in the investigation. The dissatisfac- 
tion is naturally reflected by the provincial press, which 
seems to have forgotten its recent wrath at the London T¥mes 
for hinting that it might be well enough to let Canada take 
care of herself; and one leading Halifax journal admits that 
many are asking themselves whether, upon the whole, Cana- 
dian independence is not desirable. 








' A sentence in accordance with popular expectation 
was rendered in the case of the Modocs, and has been ap- 
proved by the President. The six Indians who were engaged 





in the murder of General Canby and the Commissioners are 
to be hung on the 3d of October next at Fort Klamath, Ore- 
gon. It is understood that the President, the Secretary of 
War, and other officers who may be suprosed to have author- 
ity in the case, are receiving petitions from various quarters 
asking for a milder sentence, if not for practical pardon. It 
is hardly worth while for these kind-hearted people to make 
farther efforts. If any Indians ever deserved hanging it is 
certain that these do, and the execution of this sentence will 
probably save many lives of whites and Indians on the Pacific 
Coast. 





Notice of the death of Col. James F. Meline should | 
have appeared in our columns last week. No American au- 
thor belonging to the Roman Catholic Church has commanded 
such general popularity as he. His arraignment of Mr. 
Froude’s statements concerning Mary Queen of Scots is ad- 
mitted to be one of the cleverest examples of literary criticism 
that has appeared in the English language for many years. 
His narrative of adventures in the Rocky Mountains, known 
under the title of Two Thousand Miles on Horseback, was .fa- 
vorably received by the public, and many papers from his 
pen have appeared in the Catholic World, in the Galazy, and 
in the Nation. Col. Meline won his title by field service dur- 
ing the war, serving with faithfulness on General Pope’s 





There has been such a heavy European demand this 
year for the special report on immigration, published by the 
Bureau of Statistics, that the three editions (in English, 
French and German) are nearly exhausted. It is understood 
that Congress will be asked to authorize editions in Sclavic and 
Dutch, in accordance with the recommendations of our 
representatives among the people speaking those languages. 
We notice, by the way, that more English than Irish immi- 
grants are at present coming to thiscountry. For the quarter 
ending March 3ist, the total number of immigrants was 
47,401. Of these 15,918 were from Germany, 14,842 from 
Austria, 8,882 from England, and 5,497 from Ireland. It is to 
be hoped that this decrease is due to the improved condition 
of the Irish peasantry. 


That there is an extensive and,-humanly speaking, 
useless waste known as the Colorado desert, we all know. 
Also that a large part of this and of some other Western 
deserts, is lower than the Pacific Ocean. A party has lately 
been exploring about the head of the Gulf of California to 
discover, if possible, some way of flooding this desert with 
salt-water. It is now announced that the search has been 
successful, and that an utterly barren tract can be, at small 
expense, converted into an inland sea. Of course this will 
make access to the surrounding highlands comparatively 
easy. The boundaries of this proposed sea are not announced. 
Probably they are not even approximately known. The only 
inhabitants likely to be inconvenienced by the turning on of 
the water, are Digger Indians, and possibly coyotes and ante- 
lopes. How notice is to be served upon them we are not yet 
informed. + 


The American Association for the advancement of 
Science, began its twenty-second session at Portland, Maine, 
on Wednesday. The proceedings have been conducted by 
dividing the general business into two General Sections, the 
first embracing mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, and the 
like, and the second zoology, botany, ethnology, etc. The 
discussions have been very animated, but are, of course, too 
lengthy for recapitulation here. We notice in a letter to the 
Tribune, that within a few days the sea-serpent has, with 
singular good taste, shown himself about the mouth of an 
inlet between Portland and Cape Elizabeth. The Ichthyolog- 
ical and the Zoological subdivisions of the Association may 
quarrel over their rights with regard to this, now pretty well 
authenticated, if nearly unique monster, but we hope that 
between them they will get a sight at him, and settle his case 
at once and forever. 











Late advices from the Government surveys west of 
the one hundredth meridian promise the accomplishment of 
the programme which Lieut. Wheeler, of the Engineers, who 
has general charge of the expedition, had marked out. The 
explorations cover parts of Utah, Nevada, Colorado, New 
Mexico and Arizona. Ten parties, half of them topographical 
and half astronomical, are at work. The determination of 
the exact latitude and longitude of certain points is an im- 
portant item of the summer’s work, and an observatory is 
carefully established at Ogden, Utah, as a point of departure. 
Most of the surveys already completed run east and west. 
Lieut. Wheeler’s lines will cut these at right angles, and as 
they run through a territory practically unexplored, it may 
be assumed that many interesting discoveries will be made. 
The department expects to issue several atlas maps of the 
new surveys during the winter, each of them covering some 
18,000 miles of territory, and accompanied by brief notes of 
statistical information. 





The President’s silver wedding was quietly cele- 
brated at Long Branch on Friday, the 22d instant. Owing to 
the recent death of Mr. Jesse Grant, the President’s father, 
and to the present illness of Mrs. Grant’s father, no invita- 
tions, or very few Were issued, but the personal friends of 
the family were received with little ceremony. Captain 
Grant and Miss Julia Dent were married at St. Louis in 1848. 
The wedding was a brilliant one, and was attended by the 
best society of St. Louis, but the young couple had no very 
flattering prospects before them, and the first dozen years of 
their married life passed almost without incidents other than 
those which befall every one who has to earn a living. Then 
came the war, and we all know the way in which Grant won 
his rank as General, became the most famous of American 
soldiers, and has twice been chosen to the Presidency. It is 
not often that the interval between a wedding and its twenty- 
fifth anniversary cOvers such remarkable experiences as have 
fallen to the lot of General and Mrs. Grant, but through them 
all it is pleasant to know that their domestic happiness has 
been unbroken, 





Itis pleasant, at last, to see evidences of fraterniza- 
tion between the French and the German army of occupa- 
tion. Ill-will was to be expected at first, but, judging from a 
letter just published by the Maire of Nancy, kinder senti- 
ments have of late prevailed. A Frenchman was disabled by 
a Prussian soldier in one of the broils which occurred soon 
after -the war. His assailant was court-martialed and pun- 


was not enough, however, to relieve his family from want,- 
and Gen. Manteufel, the German commander, whose name ~ 
was conspicuous during the war, came to the rescue with his - 
own private purse. Moreover, according to the Maire, the 
General and his wife have done many acts of charity among 
the poor of Nancy, and the removal of the headquarters pre- - 
paratory to the final evacuation of French territory is referred. 
to with something very like regret. If such relations have 
sprung up under military rule, what may not afew years of 
judicious management accomplish in Alsace and Lorraine ? - 
Fortunately the reconstruction of those provinces-cannot be - 

) attempted upon the plan which has yielded such sorry re- 

sults in this country. 


It is becoming dangerous for Italian masters to abuse - 
their little purchased protégés, and every one except the~- 
masters is rejoiced thereat. We are striving, here in New 
York, in a modest way to follow the worthy example of our 
brethren at New Haven, and to that end have had at least one - 
padrone before the courts, where he was constrained to listen 
to the tale of one of his little victims. Everyone who can 
talk Italian ought to make these little musicians understand 
that if they are cruelly treated they may with reasonable hope - 
of protection apply to any Italian consul or to any Police Mag- - 
istrate. We are sorry to add, however, that application to the 
latter officials will not, in this city at least, always secure sym- 
pathetic attention. New Haven seems, just at present, to 
be the Mecca of juvenile Italian pilgrims, and we are glad to 
learn that at least one small player upon stringed instruments 
has learned of this fact, and has fled thither from this city. 
Perhaps any town in our sister State will do as well. Con- 
necticut folk may not feel deeply grateful for the publication 
of this announcement, but these little slaves are not danger-- 
ously numerous, and none of them read English, and, besides, - 
their case is a very hard one. 








It is now announced that the Graphic balloon will 
start on its transatlantic trip some time between the Ist and 
10th of September. Since our last reference to this adven- 
turous project, the preparations have been pushed forward 
with all diligence, and of course our contemporary has not 
suffered its light to be hidden the while. It ingenuously pro-- 
tests, however, that its largely increased sales are merely in- 
cident to an enterprize undertaken purely in the interests of 
science. Every possible precaution has been taken to make 
the expedition a success, and scientific opinions, as the time 
for departure draws near, are favorable rather than other- 
wise. Something like a thousand applications have been 
made for a passage in the balloon (we quote the statement of 
the Graphic), but no public announcement has as yet been 
made concerning the one or two happy individuals whose 
petitions will be granted. Thus far all the prominent men, 
including General Butler, General Hawley, ex-Mayor Hall, 
and many others, have promptly and firmly declined the 
offer of a seat with Messrs. Wise and Donaldson. The place 
of ascension has not yet been decided upon, nor will the de- 
parture be conducted in such a manner as to involve a flour- 
ish of trumpets, or anything like a public féte. ° 





For some years—indeed, ever simce his system of 
military tactics was prescribed for the army—General Upton 
has been at work upon a revision of his work. More re- 
cently he has been assisted by a board of officers, and it is. 
now ennounced that the new system is nearly ready for 
adoption. Heretofore the three arms of the service have- 
been drilled in different methods, but it is now proposed, so 
far as possible, to reduce these to one uniform system so that 
upon occasion infantry may serve as mounted men, or vice. 
versa. Of course, this has its limits, but there are, after all,. 
only two formations possible to any body of troops—namely,. 
the line and the column, with their modifications. It is 
omy necessary, therefore, to make it possible for the in- 
dividual soldier in the infantry, the trooper and his horse in 
the cavalry, and the single gun in the artillery, to face in 
any given direction at the same order, and the thing is done. 
In practice, however, the accomplishment of this is by 
nomeans simple. <A biped, for instance, can face about 
when standing in line, without hustling his neighbor, but a 
quadruped cannot, and a piece of artillery with its horses, 
can do so only in a circle of some ten yards radius. The 
principle, at all events, isasimple one. Military evolutions 
and equipments have tended toward this ever since the time 
of the First Napoleon, and recent changes in the drill of Eu- 
ropean armies are in the same direction. We have a decided: 
advantage over other nations in the remarkable facility with 
which we adapt ourselves to different conditions, and it is 
perhaps safe to assume that the average Amcrican soldier (by 
which term we mean to include all ranks) can more easily 
serve in this way than can his European counterpart. The 
new tactics will not be ready for issue to the troops until late 
in the fall. 





A Southern Historical Society may be a most worthy 
organization, but the one which met at the White Sulphur 
Springs, Virginia, on Monday, goes to work under most un- 
fortunate auspices. Perhaps a failure on the part of the man- 
agers to ask Mr. Davis to speak, would have been gratuitously 
insulting to the ex-President of the Confederacy; but prob- 
ably most sensible men at the South wish that he’d held his - 
tongue. What he said is not of much consequence, and can- 
not, fortunately, do much harm. But it shows the character 
of this once eminent man in unfavorable contrast with the 
traits exhibited by hundreds of Southerners of the class to 
which Lee and Stonewall Jackson belonged. Our readers may 
judge the quality of this speech from a few quoted words :— 
“ We [the Southern States] were more cheated than conquered 
by the declarations of the Federal President, Congress, and 
Generals. Would there have been a surrender if we had ex- 
pected what has followed? We were told the war was merely 
carried on to maintain the Union. Had we foreseen the re- 
sult we would to-day haye been free.” Farther allusions to - 
the noble and unreconstructable character of Southern wom- 
en, with some passing reference to the objects of the meeting, 
made up the remainder of the speech, from which we gladly 
turn to the object of the Society, which is a most worthy and 
natural one, namely, the colleetion by Southern men of ma- 
terials for Southern history. It was suggested that the Pres- 
ident be petitioned for permission to examine records, in- 
cluding those sold to the Government by Col. Pickett. This 
is all very well, but of course every one knows that none of 
‘us who are alive to-day will read with mortal eyes a true and : 
impartial history of the war. It will be written, but its au- 
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GOD’S FATHERHOOD.* 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


iene idea of a personal God includes the physical, the 
magisterial, and the personal element—and in this order. 
The lowest is the physical, the intermediate is the magisteri- 
al, and the highest is the personal. 

We frequently meet such loose and careless expressions as 
this: “I do not believe in a God of force and cruelty; I be- 
lieve that God is a Father ’—meaning by that, moral indiffer- 
ence; meaning that God does not care what men do; that he 
is so good-natured that he makes no exact rules, and lays no 
commands upon his children that are coercive or painful. 
And when I hear men talking thus, I say, at once, this is a 
paternal government which lays aside naturallaw. Natural 
law does not necessarily inhere in paternal government, and 
the idea that only good nature shall prevail in the divine gov- 
ernment is far from correct. Anger, even, is not incompati- 
ble with God’s character as a Father. It is well, sometimes, 
to get angry. A man who cannot get angry is like a stream 
that cannot overflow; that is always turbid; on which float 
logs, and sticks, and leaves, and dust, and dirt; and which 
turns into quagmire. Sometimes indignation is as good as 
thunder. There are thunder-showers outside of a man; and 
what is anger, in this high sense of the term, but the electric 
impulse given to every part of a man’s nature? Love, with- 
out it, is as insipid as molasses! We need the fire, the impulse, 
the driving-force that belongs to indignation. Nota narrow, 
selfish kind of anger, not waspish irritation, not the lower 
forms of anger, but the large combativeness of the whole soul 
arraying itself against wrong and evil—that we need, whether 
it be in God or men. 

Far be it from me to suppose that God is a vast pillowy 
Being, soft as feathers are, white as down is, and powerless as 
they. Energy, might, intensity of force, belong to our God, 
and may be consistent with the utmost lenity, and the ut- 
most gentleness, and the utmost love. For love is not one 
thing; it is the mother of all things. Love is that quiver which 
has a hundred arrows init. Sometimes it acts by pleasure, 
and sometimes by pain: sometimes by persuasion, and some- 
times by coercion; sometimes by command, and sometimes 
by invitation. Out of love come truth and justice, and out of 
love comes that coercive influence by which justice and truth 
shall be made to prevail in the world. 

Let us not, therefore, preach God’s Fatherhood as being a 
comprehensive title for inanity; fora kind of half-asleep, 
smiling good-nature, by which men are allowed to do about 
what they please, and to do it as they please. That view is 
contradicted not only by the Word of God, but by every ideal 
through which we form a notion of fatherhood. You do not 
believe in men and women with such characters as some men 
attribute toGod. The father and mother you look back to 
and revere, loved you, and you knew they loved you: but 
they loved you so that they meant to make something of you, 
and whipped you as well as coaxed you. They sought your 
good, but they did not spare your cries. They sought by the 
application of government from the top to the bottom—by 
the co-operative use of the physical, the magisterial and the 
personal elements of fatherhood—to bring you to manhood. 

* * s+ * * * * * * 

The highest form of government is paternal; and paternal 
government is personal. I1t is coercive, vindicatory, and 
even avenging at times, and therefore it is pain-inflicting; 
but it is distinctively and peculiarly a government that 
means good, and good to the veryend. No blind philosophic- 
al ideal stands up in the presence of the Divine Being as 
something more beautiful, more excellent than the welfare 
of his subjects. There is nothing so important before God as 
mankind. The supreme purpose, the Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end of the divine paternal government 
over men, is their welfare. 

But does not God seek his own glory? That is his glory. 
What is the glory of a father but his children? What is the 
glory of a mother but her household? Who ever feels in his 
own achievements the same joy and elevation that he feels in 
learning that those who sprang from bis loins, and whom he 
has, by care, by labor, and often by suffering, brought up to 
manhood, stand well equipped in life, and are honored by 
their fellow-men? Where is there any diadem that crowns a 
father’s head as his children do? And what is there that God 
looks upon and sees to be more beautiful and glorious than 
the trooping millions that come from all worlds and all peri- 
ods of time, seeking the heavenly gate, and crying out, 
‘Father! Father! Father!” 

It is to this end that the divine personal government uses 
power, punishment and reward, fear and hope. It is that 
they may work together for the good of all who belong to the 
householdof God. 

Here, then, is the true conception, to my mind, of the 
great doctrine of the moral government of God, and of pa- 
ternal government. It is, to my mind, a true explanation of 
the government of God—a government that is full of re- 
sources, and that has forever guiding it and limitlng it, di- 
recting it and impelling it, this great central soul, that seeks 
universal goodness and final happiness, and that discloses it- 
self in society on earth, where not only by physical, social and 
magisterial law, but by fatherly, personal government, men 
are raised and prepared for a life of fmmortality. 

A God who takes care of the universe because it will cause 
him to be praised, I cannot love. Christ taught me that self- 
ishness is hateful; and I do not think it to be less hateful be- 
cause it is infinite. If to live with all one’s thought-power, 
with all one’s executive force, with all one’s influence in 
every sphere of life, in order to make one’s self great, is hate- 
ful in men, it would be infinitely more hateful in God, be- 
cause he is so much larger than men. 

You may crown the devil by as many names as you please, 
I will not worship him. I will not worship cruelty nor ven- 
geance ; I will not worship self-adulation nor self-conceit ;. I 
will not worship mere power; but I will worship goodness, 
that carries with it self-respect, and authority, and govern- 
ment, and command, and threat, aud execution ; I will wor- 
ship goodness, that, governing through long periods, and 
through many generations, is patient, and long-suffering, and 
abundant in mercy and goodness, seeking man’s augmenta- 
tion, purification, ennobling, and immortality. That God 
whose name is Love; that God, if you choose to call him so, 
who is a consuming fire (for what consumes like the fire of 
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love? what is so searching, so cleansing, so stimulating as 
that?); that God whose name is Power—power in love; that 
God whose name is Justice—the justice of love; that God 
whose name is above every name, and all names; that God 
who, when all the earth has presented its aspects, its symbols, 
its experiences, and these have been clustered into one mem- 
orable name, is still the nameless God, standing in eternity, 
and saying, “I am what Iam!”—that God, by his grandeur, 
subdues my soul. Him I love. To himI yield up my per- 
sonality, and to none other. May we all be so guided by 
right-living; by right-thinking, and by the providence and 
grace of this God who governs all for the good of all, that we, 
at last, shall rise through the mists and the mistakes, through 
the burdens and the troubles, through the errors and the sins 
of this mortal life, and see him as he is, and be like him. 


Selentific and Sanitary. 


CANNING FOOD. 


R. 8S. P. SHARPLES contributes an inter- 

esting article on the Preservation of Food to 

the Journal of Applied Chemistry, from which we 
make the following selections: 

Shortly after the discovery of oxygen it was ob- 
served that if oxygen in a free state was completely 
excluded from animal or vegetable matter, they might 
be preserved for an indefinite length of time. No 
practical use seems to have been made of this fact 
until the year 1807, when a patent was granted in En- 
gland for pouring a hot solution of gelatin or meat 
extract over the meat so as to completely exclude the 
air. The patent which may be said to have given rise 
to the modern industry of packing meat and vegetables 
in air-tight cans, was one granted in England to Peter 
‘Durand, in August, 1810, of which Mr. Shurples gives 
the main points. They include the whole art of can- 
ning fruits as practiced to-day, although experience 
has suggested certain modifications. In the course of 
a recent trial before a United States Court, the pro- 
cesses now employed were pretty fully explained. 
The vegetable is gathered in as fresh a state as possi- 
ble, and is prepared by removing all imperfect parts, 
and such as would add to the bulk of the finished pro- 
duct without increasing its value. The prepared arti- 
cles are placed upon coolers, which are surrounded by 
ice water until wanted for use. The utmost care must 
be taken in this preliminary process to avoid any mix- 
ture of immature, over-ripe or defective specimens. 
The cans (for which tin is almost exclusively used) are 
filled as quickly as possible, and are hermetically 
sealed by soldering the covers. They are then 
placed in the bath, and heated from half an hour to 
four hours, according to the nature of the article. If 
dry, like peas, beans or corn, it requires longer heating 
than if juicy, like tomatoes. In some cases a small 
hole is punched in the lid previous to heating; this is 
left open until the steam escapes freely, and is then 
sealed. Others do not punch this hole until after the 
can has been heated for some time, and still others do 
not consider it necessary to vent the can at all. There 
are several advantages in venting the can when it is 
first placed in the bath. The air is completely removed 
before it has had time to act upon the fruit; while, 
if vented after sealing, the confined air tends to burst 
the can and also to injure the flavor of its contents, 
But the greatest advantage of venting is that a can 
vented and sealed when hot partially collapses as it 
cools, and the heads sink in. So long as the can is in 
good condition, the heads remain concave, but if fer- 
mentation commences, they at onceswell out, aud the 
can becomes what is known in the trade as a “swell 
head.” 

Meats, from their greater susceptibility to decay, are 
much harder to preserve, and recourse is generally 
had to some chemical agent. The most common of 
these are the alkaline or earthy-alkaline sulphites. 
These are added in a minute proportion to the contents 
of the can before sealing, and serve either to destroy 
what little free oxygen remains in the can, by com- 
bining with it, or, what is more probable, act as 
poisons to infusoria. 

The idea has prevailed that canned goods are not 
healthful, and much difficulty has been experienced in 
introducing canned Australian and South American 
meats among. the working classes in England, from 
their prejudice against articles that cannot be in- 
spected before purchase. This prejudice, however, is 
rapidly dying out. The State Board of Health of 
Massachusetts made elaborate investigations upon the 
subject of the contamination of such articles by lead, 
tin or copper from the cans, and failed completely to 
detect the presence of these metals in injurious quan- 
tities. 

The length of time for which articles thus sealed may 
be preserved is still unknown, and there is no reason 
to doubt that they will be kept perfectly until the cans 
are destroyed by external agencies. Dr. Letherby ex- 
hibited, at a lecture before the Society for the Encour- 
agement of Art, cans of mutton which had been 
packed forty-four years before, and had been exposed 
for some years, during summer and winter, to an 
Arctic climate. They were still in a good state of 
preservation. 

RECENT ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENT. 


M. P. AND A. THENARD communicate to 

Les Mondes the following conclusions drawn 
from researches in electricity, for which we are in- 
debted to the Scientific American. 

















tion of the current, which decomposes it into its con- 
stituent gases. 2. The current, while determining the 
combination of nitrogen and hydrogen, decomposes 
equally ammoniacal gas; but in both cases, and with- 
out absorbent hodies, there is found in the gaseous 
mixtures a quantity of ammonia quite feeble but sen- 
sibly equal. 8. Nitrogen, under the influence of the 
spark and vapor of water, disappears to produce an 
undetermined body, which is belived to be nitrite of 
ammonia. 4. Gaseous phosphoret of hydrogen is 
similarly incompletely decomposed by the current, 
and this decomposition is accompanied by phenomena 
which prove first the formation of liquid phosphorus, 
then solid phosphorus, and lastly a body supposed te 
be the same substance in its amorphous state. 5. The 
current acting on a mixture of gaseous phosphoret of 
hydrogen and bicarburet ef hydrogen reproduces one, 
at least, of the phosphoric akalies. 6. Under its infiu- 
ence, the bicarburet of hydrogen alone condenses 
rapidly into an odorous liquid, soluble in ether but in- 
soluble in water. 7. On the other hand, the mono- 
hydrate of methylene is transformed in presence of 
water into marsh gas, pure hydrogen, a powerful acid 
soluble in water, and a resinous body differing from 
the viscous substance furnished by the bicarburet. 


TESTING OLIVE OIL. 


HE Boston Journal of Chemistry says that 
Professor Palmieri, of Naples, the gallant ob- 
server who, it will be remembered, remained on the 
slopes of Vesuvius during a recent long-continued 
eruption, has lately constructed an electrical appa- 
ratus of great delicacy and ingenuity, the object of 
which is to detect the admixture of other oils with 
that of the pure olive. The instument is founded on 
the fact of the variability in the powers of conduction 
possessed by the various oils, olive being lowest in the 
scale. The wires of a battery are brought to a small 
elongated vessel containing the oil to be examined, and 
an electrometer being attached, the degree of conduc- 
tivity can be read off on ascale. The instrument, it is 
said, can detect any of the usual adulterants with the 
utmost nicety. It has also been applied to the detec- 
tion of woolen or cotton fibres in silk fabrics with 
equal success. 
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